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We want 
‘family, and keeps the husband from being 
‘spitefal when the dinner is late, and keeps 
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For the Presbyterian. 
“DOWER BRANDYWINE. CHURCH. 

The, history. and present condition of this 
hurgh, is ag follows:—It is siteated in New 
Castle opanty, Deleware, six miles north of 
| Imington, op the old Kennett Pike. 
| ie locality ig one of the most. command- 
ng.in. the ording a view of the 
_heaatiful countey lying along the Brandy- 
_Wine, apd Red Clay Oreeka, The congre- 
tino. was probably organized in 1774, es 
haye a, deed bearing this, date, calling 
for oné anda half sores of land, conveyed 
by Nathaniel Smith and wife to.J ohn Brat- 
tan, George Craighead, and Jobo Arm- 
strong, for church parposes. The ancient, 
building was of logs, wud-is still standing. 
The oldest pastor of ‘which’ there is any 
knowledge, was,,the. Bev.. Thomas Grier, 
and how long he served this a not 
known. But up to 1825 the following 


3 


ministers were officially connected with this | 


church—Rev., Nathaniel. Snowden, Rev. 
Samuel Henderson, Rev. William McEwen, 
and*Rev. James Taylor. 1n December, 
1825, Thomas Love was installed 
pastor of this church, which he continued 


‘to serve until October, 1856, when the pas- 


toral relationship was dissolved, at his own 


request. The congregation was at this 


time very small, many of the older mem- 
bers haying died, and others had gone.to 
other churches, so that the identity of: the 
congregation was nearly lost. But in the 
good providence of God the seed which 
had been sown did not lose its vitality, and 
a few members, mostly females, undertook 
to procure means for erecting a new church 
edifice, and they were successful. | 


The corner-stone of the new church was 


laid‘ in Séptember, 1859, end ion the 8th of 
November, 1860, a fiae specimen of a model 
}eountry church; wés dedicated ‘to the’ wor- 
sbip of the.Triune God.. The: cost was 


five thousand dollats, On this ‘occa- 
the sermon was preached by Dr. H. A. | 


| Boardman of Philadelphia. The Rev. James 
Otterson, Rev.. Thomas Love, Rev. William 

Roberts, and Rev; D. W. Moore, members 
- Of the Presbytery of New Castle, and Rev. 


William Aikman of Hanover (New-schoo!) 


-@hurch: of Wilmington, were present and 
:took.part in the services, which continued 
sthroughout the day... And we have reason 
. #0 believe that a favourable impression was 
upon the-large audience present, and 
oupom the community at large, and especially 


 .mpon the youngiand rising generation. In 


_Wanuéty the: congregation gave a unani- 
-moud ‘call to. the Rev. D. W. Moore of 
-Prinoeton, New! Jersey, to become their 
opastor, which being accepted, the Presby- 
tery of New Castle: ordained and installed 


him) pastor of this-church on the 9th of} 


May, 1861; «Dr. J:-N..0. Grier -presiding, 


«Dro J. B. Spotawood of New Castle preach- 


ea the sermon, Rev. R:: P. Du Bois gave 


thé charge to the pastor, and Rev. Thomas 


Love’ delivered the charge to the people. 
! With our young pastor, and with our pew 
-Ghurch edifi¢e; with a fine: commodious 
basement, in. whieh hes already been col- 
-leotéd of about seventy 
ehildren, and a Bible-class of twenty-eight 
young ladies and gentlemen, may we not 
look for the blessing of God and the conver- 
sion of many souls? Since we have had 
regular services our congregation has in- 
creased beyond/all expectation, and if God 
still continues to bless the energetic and 
persevering labours of our pastor, we shall 
not only Jook for our church to he filled to 
its utmost capacity, but for a revolution to 
take place in the public mind of this region 
,of country, or in a region of country lying 
near to us, im which there exists so much 
of prejudice against religion, such igno- 
-yance of the doctrines of Christianity, and 
‘sucha strong fortress of infidelity. We are 
owithia four miles of the headquarters of 
‘Progressive Quakerism, where every thing 


~ib discussed on the Sabbath, from the high- 


“est stand point—the doctrine of a good mo- 
“ralist down to the best way of making a 
‘loaf of bread. And around this people 
there is built the impregnable wall of pre- 
‘judice, and we need the canon of God’s 
truth, backed up with the prayers of his 


people, to break it down. Brethren, give 
us therefore your prayers. 


ia 


. RELIGION FOR THE TIMES. | 


aitaligion thet! goes. into the 


‘the dinner from being late—keeps the wife 
‘from fretting when the husband tracks the 


‘newly washed floor with his muddy boots, 


and makes the husband mindful of the 


goraper and the door mat—keeps the mother 


patient when the baby is cross, and keeps 
the baby pleasant—amuses the children as 


‘well as instructs them—wins as well as 
grrvnePrneee the honey-moon into the 


harvest moon, and makes the happy hours 
like the eastern fig tree, bearing in its 
bosom at once the beauty of the tender 
-blossom and the glory of the ripened fruit. 


‘We want a religion that bears heavily 
“not only on the “exceeding sinfulness of 


‘sin,’ but on the exceeding rascality of lying 
‘and stealing; a religion that banishes small 


‘measares from the counters, small baskets 


from the stalls, pebbles from the cotton 
‘bags, clay from paper, sand from sugar, 
chickory from coffee, otta from butter, beet 


juice from vinegar, alum from bread, strych- 


nine from wine, water from milk-cans, and 
buttons from the contribution box. 


The religion that is to save the world 


-will not. put.all the big strawberries at the 
top, and all the bad ones at the bottom. 
-It will not offer more baskets of’ foreign 
wines than the vineyards ever produced 
bottles, and more barrels of Genessee flour. 
than all the whesat-fields of New York, and 
all her mills grind. It. will ‘not’ make one 
half of a pair of shoes of good leather, and 
the other of poor leather, eo that the first 
Shall redound to the maker’s credit, and the 
,second to his cash. ‘It will not put Gou- 
_vin’s stamp on Jenkios’s kid gloves, nor 
‘make Paris bonnets inthe back room of a 
Boston milliner’s shop, nor let a piece of 


tyelwet that professes to measure twelve 


“yards, come to an uutimely end in the 
tenth, or a spool of sewing silk that vouches 
for twenty yarde, be nipped in the bud at 
‘fourteen and a half, nor the cotton thread 
_spool break to the yardstick fifty of the two 
hundred yards of promise that was given to 
the eye, por wide cloth measure less than 
- thirty-six inches:from selvedge to selvedge, 
-por all wooldelsines and all linen bandker- 
-chiéfs be amalgamated with clandestine cot- 
“ton, nor coats’ made of old woollen rags 
‘pressed’ together, be sold to the ansuspect- 
‘log ublic for legal broadcloth. It does not 

put bricks at five dollars per thousand into 

chimneys it cgntracted to build of seven 
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white pine 


into floors that have paid for hard pine, nor 
leayé yawning cracks in closets, where boards 
‘Ought to join, bor daub ceilings that ought 
ea 6 smoothly plastered, nor make window 
“blinds with slats that cannot stand the wind,, 
“god paint that cannot stand the sun, and 
‘fastenings that may be looked at, but are on 
no account to be touched. The religion that, 
is to sanctify the world. pays its debts. It 
‘does not consider that forty cents returned 
for one hundred cents given, is according to 
Gospel, though it may be according to law.. 
It looks upon a man who has failed in trade, 


} and who continues to live in luxury, as a 


thief. It looks upon a man who promises 
to pay fifty dollars on demand, with interest, 


or without interest, as a liar.— Cong. 


DR. DUFF’S MISSION SCHOOL. 


The Rev. I. L Hauser gives the follow- 

. ing description of that excellent institution : 
Mr. Young, of the firm of J. Henderson 

& Co., who have always been very kind to 
our missionaries, guided us to Dr. Duff's 

celebrated school, in Calcutta. The build- 

\ing is of the! Oriental style, on a grand 
scale: It is two-storied, with four galleries, 
seach fronting a large square-paved court, 
formerly the residence of a Calcutta baboo, 
‘mow used by the mission. From these gal- 
leries were the entrances to numerous reci- 

tation rooms. 
Those who have been 


his pupils are 


speak with pride of having been at his 
‘school. : Although some of them do not 
become’ professed Christians while there, 


religious teaching, that they can never rest 
upon it afterwards. Years pass, and the 
seed thus sown in seemingly unproductive 
,s0il brings forth fruit. 
At the last annual meeting of our mis- 
_sion at Bareilly, one of these former pupils, 
at the time in the government employ, 
came of his own accord and desired bap- 
tism. There was another baptized at the 
‘same time whose history is quite interest- 
‘ing, especially to the missionary, who often 
expects to gather fruit and sees none, 
‘though’ he has toiled long and hard. 


-heré, was unpacking his books, a man came 
oto inquire about religion. He gave him 


meeting occurred, and some time elapsed, 
when this person appeared again, believing 
in Christianity and desiring baptism, and 
is now one of the helpers. _  f 


— 


THE SABBATH IN ITSELF. 


~The Sabbath is rest—rest for man— 
physical, intellectual, spiritual, commemo- 
‘rative, préfigurative rest. It bids the toil- 
“worn body repose. It allows the over-taxed 
‘mind to be still from earthly care. It re- 
‘calls the tempted soul to peaceful. commu- 
nion with God. It witnesses of the Divine 
works. It proclaims the succeeding satis- 
‘faction of the Creator in their accomplish- 
ment. It testifies of a future and eternal 
enjoyment of rest with God for those who 
love him, when toil and trial have passed 
away for ever. This is the Sabbath in its 
meaning. 

"Tt is rest. It is a special, designated, 
appointed rest. We will not speak of the 
facts of its appointment now. We speak of 
‘the Sabbath itself. It is a seventh day of 
‘rest, after every six days’ toil and labour. 
This is the privilege divinely given to man. 
This is the command solemnly announced 
by God—*Six days thou shalt labour, and 
do all thy work; but the seventh day is 
the Sabbath—the rest of the Lord thy God. 
Thou shalt remember the Sabbath day, the 
day of rest, and keep it holy.” 

It is actual bodily, physical rest. 
sons of toil have a right to the repose. 
The bearers of the burdens of earth have a 
‘Tight to the intervening quiet. The God 
who made them made the day for them, 
when their weariness might be refreshed, 
their chafed limbs might relax, and their 
strength have time for another start and 
another effort in six days more to come. 
‘And they who would destroy it would rob 
‘the poor and the heavy-laden of one of the 
kindest provisions of mercy that their gra- 
cious God has bestowed. The hurry of 
‘occupation must stop; the pressure of la- 
‘bour must be taken off; and the world of 
‘business must listen to its great Creator, 
and be still. | 

It is rest—spiritual rest—not merely to 
be taken from the world, but to be kept 
holy for God; not mere negative repose for 
the body, but actual, positive rest for the 
soul. It is the Sabbath—the rest of the 
Lorp THy Gop. He owns it, and claims 
the right toit. It is not time to be taken 
from the world for self-indulgence, still less 
for vice and riot—the sensual. gratifications 
of the few, to be bought by the increased 
toils of many. , It is time reserved by God, 
who owns the whole, and gave to man the 
part for labour and earthly profit—reserved 
for his own worship arfd honour. It is the 
rest of delight in Him who pardons, sus- 
tains, reconciles, and blesses the children of 
men; the enjoyment of the soul in worship, 
in praise, in love, in benevolence, in the 
knowledge of God and the understanding of 
his word—the very contrast to toil or bond- 
age, or a yoke of oppression or service. It 
is the finding of such a rest in the Lord to 
be a delight, and to feel that a day in his 
courts is better than a thousand spent in 
the tents of wickedaess. 

It is rest—prefigurative rest—speaking 
to man of a rest which remaineth for the 
people of God; calling his heart an 
thoughts upward to a better hope and a 
happier home; that rest which the par- 
doned soul finds in Jesus—which the filial 
soul enjoys in a Father’s love—which the 
believing soul derives from the sure and 
pregious hope of the glorious world to 
come. It recalls wandering man toa Sa- 
viour; bids the sinner look up to him, 
believe, and live; elevates and sanctifies all 
who trust in him. Its very appointment 
tells of redeeming love—commemorating a 
creation where all was holy, and teaching 
of @ new creation by which all may be 
made holy again. It is a rest which God 
made for the weary, for the pardoned, for 
the wandering, that all may learn to find 
‘it, and love to keep itin him. Its holy 
observance and improvement are peace to 
the soul, elevation to the mind, tranquillity 
to the conscience, enjoyment to the heart. 
It is the appointed day of meeting in 
special fellowship between God and man. 
God bids the world be silent in it, that he 


and who neglects to pay it on demand, with | 


found in almost every part of India, and | 


“yet their false system is so broken up by. 


When our superintendent on his arrival | 


-gome instruction, and the man left. The | 


The | 


aod attentive, that he. may hear. He 
would tell toil-worn man, on this peaceful 
day, of a great salvation, of a heavenly 
home, of a habitation that cannot be re- 
moved; and thus, while in the world, call 
him back out of the world, to glory and to 
God. God gave to man this day. God 
made this day for man, He made man 
first, and then the day he needed, to teach 
his soul, to perfect his condition, and to 
make him ready for the great day of the 
Lord io the kingdom of his glory. Every 
motive ‘and argument arising from man’s 
interest and welfare, and from God’s au- 
thority and word, combine to lead us to 
value, reverence, observe, and wmaintain 
the holy Sabbath of the Lord our God. 

This is the Sabbath as God gave 
it, prepared it, enjoined it upon map. 
How can man neglect it with impunity? 
Who can habitually regard it, and strive 
to appropriate the blessings which it be- 
stows, and not be advanced in the -purity 
of his nature, and elevated in the order of 
his being by the observance? Every view 
of the appointment exalts its importance 
and unveils its blessings. It is “the holy 
of the Lord, and honourable.’’ ‘Blessed 
is the man that doeth this, and the son of 
man that layeth hold of it, and keepeth 
the Sabbath from polluting it.’ ‘Even 
unto them will I. give, in my house and 
within my walls, an everlasting name that 
shall not be cut off.” ‘Even them will I 
bring to my holy mountain, and make 
them joyful in my house of prayer.” «If 
thou turn away thy foot from the Sab- 
bath, from doing thy pleasure on my holy 
day, and call the Sabbath a delight, the 
holy of the Lord, honourable, and shalt 
honour him, then shalt thou delight thy- 
self.in the Lord; and he shall cause thee 
to ride upon the high places of the earth, 
and feed thee with the heritage of thy 
father Jacob; for the mouth of the Lord 
hath spoken it.”” Blessings temporal, spi- 
| ritual, eternal, are in its train. They rest 
upon the man who loves and maintains it. 
They exalt the nation who defend and 
protect it. They are secured by a divine 
covenant to the people who prize and love 
it. O that we and our nation might never 
fail to realize and possess them !—Prot. 
Churchman. 


THE SECRET OF DEATH. 
When the accomplished Olympia Morata, 
the persecuted victim of Romish tyranny, 
was about to escape from her enemies and 
the enemies of the truth, she said, «I de- 
sire to die because I know the secret of 
death.” 


Christ. Before the revelation made by 
him death was a dark, profound, terrible 


| mystery. What is this secret -which so 


entirely changes the character of death? 
It is contained in those precious words of 
Christ, addressed to his Father, «Father, 
I will that those whom thou hast given 
me be with me where Iam.” Paul under- 
stood the secret, when he had a desire to 
depart and be with Christ. 

To die, then, is to go to Jesus, and be 
with him forevermore. Surely this can be 
no hardship to those who love Christ more 
than they love father or mother. We never 
look with sorrow upon the prospect of go- 
ing to those who are most dear to us; the 
way may be rough, but we look forward 
with joy to the day when we shall set out. 

All true Christians know the secret of 
death, and that knowledge should have its 
appropriate effect upon their minds. It 
should deliver them from the fear of death, 
and awaken within them a desire to depart 
from this world of sin and sorrow, and dis- 
tance from Christ. 


——_ 


THE SCOTCHWOMAN’S SENSE. 


Before the Reformation in Scotland, a 
good old gentlewoman, who had seen better 
days, was reduced to the necessity of taking 
a small moorland farm under the Earl of 
Huntley, ancestor of the Duke of Gordon. 
On this barren spot the poor widow and 
her two sons, by their unwearied industry, 
contrived to glean a scanty subsistence. 
But, miserable as this dependence was, 
they were likely soon to be deprived of it 
by the practices of a greedy, ruthless land- 
steward, or factor, as he is denominated in 
Scotland. This unfeeling scoundrel strain- 
ed every nerve to dispossess the widow and 
her orphan children, and adopted an infalli- 
ble method to obtain his diabolical object— 
viz., raising the rent almost beyond their 
means of paying. | 

In this emergency, she applied to several 
persons who were said to possess the favour 
of the Earl; but all in vain. Seeing ruin 
inevitable, she summoned up resolution to 
wait on his lordship himself. The Earl, 
who was a man of a bluff, open, and gene- 
‘rous disposition, received her with great 
kindness, and, after some conversation, 
found her to be a person of superior sense 
and worth, and expressed much surprise 
that the poorest of his cot farms should be 
occupied by one who had most obviously 
moved in a higher sphere. 

‘But,’ quoth that worthy nobleman, 
«¢you must dine with me and my family to- 
day; I must let them see of what sicker 
stuff at least one of my tenants is made.” 

The astonished widow was very reluctant 
to accept the invitation; but the Karl would 
not be denied. She had the good fortune 
to make herself equally acceptable to the 
Countess and all the family. After dinner, 
she was shown over the castle, and finally 
was conducted into the chapel, where there 
was no lack of images. But fearfully scan- 
dalized were the feelings of the good wo- 
man, when coming in front of the Virgin 


Seemed she saw her noble hostess and her 


ildren sink down before it, as if a signal 
had been given for their immediate pros- 
tration. When they had ended their devo- 


unbending posture and horrified looks of 
their heretical friend. 

The Earl, who had been absent, now 
made his appearance. Seeing how matters 
stood, he asked her how she could be so 
neglectful of her duty to the Holy Virgin? 

«¢ Where could she find such an all-suffi- 
cient intercessor for sinful creatures as the 
blessed mother of our Lord ?”’ 

«¢ Please your honours,” quoth she, “aloo 
me to answer ye in a hamley way, but by 
your favours, no sae far, I reckon, frae the 
soobject in han. Ye weel ken, ma lord, 
that I hae a sma’ farm under yere lordship; 
and for some years hard hae we striven, my 
two callants and mysel, to make the twa 
ends meet. Few as our comforts hae been, 
they hae been seasoned wi’ content, whilk 


may speak, and man to be still and ready | 


‘is @ pleasant, though uncommon drap in 


- Phe secret of death was made known by 


tions, they were equally astonished at the 
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the cup of poverty; but alake, noo we're 
aboot to be turned oot of house, and by a 
factor, who shuts his ear to the widow’s 
ery. I too hae made supplication to inter- 


your honourable lordship. I hae applied to 
little Sandy Gordon, and got neither solace 
nor satisfaction frae him. In short, a’s 
proved vanity and vexation o’ speerit. Be- 
fore I and my bairns go forth, the sport of 
the winds of heaven, I noo do what I suld 
hae dune at the outset—lI apply for remedy 
to the great Gordon himself.” The Earl 
understood the application. 

This most judicious and touching appeal 
produced an electrical effect on the noble 
persons to whom it was made. The widow 
and her sons obtained along lease of an 
excellent farm, on a rent merely nominal; 
and it is believed that her descendants en- 
joy it to this very day. 

The common people in Aberdeenshire 
believe the conversion of the Gordon family 
from the Roman Catholic to the Protestant 
religion to be in no small degree owing to 
the above pithy and seasonable address.— 
Canada Echo. 


JACOB BEFORE MEETING ESAU. 


To-morrow Esau and Jacob are to meet. 
There was a quarrel of long-standing be- 
tween them, which had all the bitterness 
of a domestic feud. Jacob had foully de- 
ceived and deeply injured his brother. He 
had not seen Esau for many years, and 
dreading his vengeance, he now heard of 
his approach, at the head of four hundred 
men, with fear and trembling. Greatly 
alarmed, he cried, “God of my father 
Abraham, God of my father Isaac, deliver 
me, I pray thee, from the hand of my bro- 
ther; for I fear him, lest he will come and 
smite me, the mother with the children. 
Pattern to us, when temptation threatens 
or dark misfortunes lower.”” Jacob, hav- 
ing done all that man’s wisdom could de- 
vise, or his power could do in the circum- 
stances, flies for help to God. He will 
prepare for to-morrow’s trial by a night of 
prayer. Sending off his wives and children 
across Jabbok’s stream, to place them as 
far as possible out of danger, and leave 
these innocent ones to forget it in sleep’s 
sweet oblivion, he seeks himself a solitary 
spot. With deepest silence all around 
him, and the bright stars above his head, 
he is on his knees alone with God. Sud- 
denly some one grasps him. Folded in 
his arms, Jacob cannot cast him off. 
| Now it becomes a struggle for the mas- 
tery. Locked together, they wrestle in 
the dark; they bend; they try each to 
throw the other; and, in some mysterious 
commingling of bodily and spiritual wrest- 
ling, the night passes, and the conflict lasts 
till break of day. ‘Let me go,’’ said the 
other, whose eye had caught the gleam of 
morning, ‘‘for the day breaketh.”” Jacob 
but held him faster. He had found out the 
other wrestler; danger gave him boldness; 
faith gave him confidence; and, clinging 
to God with the grasp of a drowning man, 
he replied, “I will not let thee go except 
thou bless me.’””’ And when he had pre- 
vailed, and got the blessing, ‘‘ Jacob called 
the name of the place Peniel; for I have 
seen God face to face, and my life is pre- 
served.” 


THE PROMISES. 


A promise is of no value, only as there 
is a certainty of its fulfilment. But if a 
promise .contain an assurance of future 
good, it is even better than any present 
realization. The present is known to us, 
but the future cannot be, and we know not 
what it may be, only as the promise unfolds 
it. 

The value of the promises of the Bible is 
that they are promises made by God. This 
is the view of the Scriptures, which declare 
the immutability of the promises, on the 
ground that it is impossible for God to lie. 

The promises are the peculiar heritage of 
God’s people. God is their God, and he 
leaves them under no uncertainty as to 
what shall befall them, and what is their 
portion and their inheritance. Just as the 
rainbow spans the arch of the whole hea- 
vens above, so these promises overlie and 
embrace every human interest, every need 
of the soul. They inscribe upon every 
thing—past, present, and to come—the 
ineffaceable characters this is thine, this is 
covenanted. The interest is established. 
All things are ours. God, that made the 
heavens and the earth, conveys to us a 
covenanted title to them. | 

The promises are great. They contain 
unspeakably many blessings. They are 
exceeding great. They are such blessings 
as God only could bestow... They are ex- 
ceeding great, for in their vastness is swal- 


which is to come. 

The promises are precious. Is there any 
comfort, and they do not minister it? Is 
there any conflict, and they do not strength- 
en? Is there any doubt, and they do not 
direct? Is there any need, and they do 
not supply? They are even as food, upon 


may feed. 

The conjunctive particle makes the ex- 
ceeding to connect with precious, as well as 
great. The promises are exceedisg precious. 
They bring life to the dead. They bring 
pardon to the guilty. They bring cleans- 
ing to the vile. They are exceeding pre- 
cious. They bring deliverance to the soul 
by such wonderful means, and with such 
admirable grace, as fills all heaven with 
praise. 

We cannot live without the promises. 
They who have them not are described as 
‘‘without hope.” But they to whom per- 
tain the promises have all hope, so that they 
are filled with all joy, and peace, and be- 
lieving. The study of the promises, there- 
fore, is like the continual gaze of the as- 
tronomer into the blue vault of heaven, 
that he may briog from its deeps their 
hidden glories. It is the sinking of the 
line into the depths of the Infinite Mind, 
that we may sound how great is his love, 
how infinite are his compassions. 

It is a daily study, because God is ever 
our God; and it is a practical study, as it 


_is to meet our wants that the promises are 


given to us. 


’Twas an unhappy division that has been 
made between faith and works. Though 
in my intellect I may divide them, just as 
in the candle [ know there is both light 
and heat, but yet put out the candle, and 
they are both gone; one remains not with- 
out the other; so it is betwixt faith and 
works. — Selden, 


cessors of weel kent power and favour wi’ 


lowed up both the life that now is and that. 


which, as the hungry upon bread, the soul 


| 


RELIGION IN FRANCE. 


DEDICATION OF THE PROTESTANT CHURCH AT 
ESTI®SAC. 


June 14, 1861. 

A Protestant church, with a congrega- 
tion of nearly three hundred souls, is now 
firmly established at Kstissac, where, until 
Pastor Recordon preached the gospel, in 
1851, the joyful tidings of salvation through 
faith in Christ alone had never been pub- 
lished. We need not, however, retrace the 


history of the dawn and progress of Evan- 


gelical light in this populous village. Our 
present purpose is simply to relate the cir- 
cumstances attendant upon the opening of 
the church, which, singularly enough, took 
place, after a lapse of ten long years, on 
the very Sunday that Pastor Recordon was 
first invited to preach in the village. * 

‘The goveroment authorization to open 


‘the building erected so many years ago, und 


obtained at length with so much difficulty, 
was, it was gratifying to remark, received 
with almost as much satisfaction by the 
more enlightened part of the Roman Catho- 


lie population as it was by the Protestants 


themselves; and Sunday after Whitsuntide, 
the day fixed for the dedication of the 
church, was looked forward to by all par- 
ties as a day of general rejoicing. 

The Protestants of Troyes, who had 
deeply sympathized with their brethren of 
Estissac through the long period of their 
persecutions, determined to be among the 
foremost in welcoming them into their 
church. For this purpose it was decided 
that divine service should not be celebrated 
in Troyes on that day, but that the whole 
congregation, with its worthy pastor, should 
proceed at an early hour of the morning to 
the village, which was five leagues distant. 
At six o'clock, therefore, four large omni- 
buses and several carriages, all more than 
filled, left Troyes for Estissac. The weather 
was lovely, which permitted a large party 
to set out on foot at a much earlier hour. 
As the pedestrians and those in the car- 
riages passed through the villages that lay 
on their route they were kindly greeted by 
the inhabitants, who flocked to the doors of 
their habitations to see them, and all gave 
unequivocal signs of the satisfaction. they 
experienced at witnessing the triumph of 
their Protestant friends. As soon as the 
church of Estissac appeared in sight, a 
joyous burst of grateful hallelujahs rang 
through the air, aod was echoed back from 
group to group, and from carriage to car- 
riage. 
lage, the whole Protestant population, men, 
women, and children, dressed in their holi- 
day attire, and headed by their good pastor 
and his wife, were seen hastening forward 
to meet them; and after affectionate and 
fraternal greetings had been rapidly ex- 
changed, the good villagers and their wives 
graspéd an arm of those nearest to them, 


gently constraining them to be their guests; 


for every house was thrown open, and every 
table laden with the choicest produce of 
their gardens and the neighbouring farms. 


_ Nine years had elapsed since the ehurch | 


was built, and all this time it had been shut 
up, so that it had stood in need of repair 
ere it had ever been made use of. It was 


not yet fitted up with pews or benches. | 


The Protestants had agreed to send chairs 
for the accommodation of the congregation, 
and, whilst earrying them, they were not a 
little gratified at meeting several of their 
Roman Catholic neighbours similarly occu- 
pied, being happy, they said, to show their 
Protestant friends how sincerely they re- 
joiced in the successful issue of their long 
and painful struggle. The church is charm- 
ingly situated on an eminence between the 
two populous villages of LHstissac and 
Thuisy, and seems to look placidly down 
upon the two Roman Catholic churches 
that stand in a valley, at a small distance 
on either side of it. For this eventful occa- 
sion it had been tastefully decorated inside 
and out; tall poplars had been planted in 
front of the building, and garlands of 


flowers and evergreens were suspended from 


their branches, and gracefully festooned 
over the porchway. 

Soon after ten o’clock groups of villagers, 
their countenances beaming with delight, 
approached the church from all directions, 
and at eleven o’clock precisely, five pastors, 


wearing their gowns, with the Délégué and | 


-Presbyteral council of Troyes, entered the 


church in procession, and occupied the 
platform prepared for them; the congrega- 
tion already assembled singing an appropri- 
ate hymn. 

The President of the Consistory of 
Meaux, in whose territory are Troyes and 
Estissac, was, unfortunately, prevented from 
attending; he had in consequence depu- 
ted Pastor Recordon to supply his place. 
The worthy pastor of Troyes, therefore, 
made the dedicatory prayer, after having, 
with much solemnity of manner, placed 
upon the pulpit-desk a handsome copy 
of the Jubilee Bible, presented to the 
church of Estissac by two zealous members 
of one of our Paris churches, and from which 
Pastor Recordon selected and read a chap- 
ter previously to offering the prayer. 

Pastor Grandpierre then ascended the 
pulpit and preached an excellent sermon 
from Acts ii. 41-47. He rapidly but 
vividly traced the principal features of the 
Primitive Church at Jerusalem, and held it 
up asa pattern to the Christians of Hstis- 
sac. Several hymns, composed expressly 
for the occasion, were sung with deep feel- 
ing, and the service was closed by M. Ger- 
ber, the pastor of Estissac, in prayer and 
thanksgiving, and the customary blessing. 

The congregation slowly withdrew, testi- 
fying by their grave and devout demeanour 
to the serious and salutary impressions they 
had received; many tears were shed during 
the service—tears of gratitude and unspeak- 
able happiness—and many a fervent “amen” 
was responded to that pronounced by the of- 
ficiating pastor. At four o’clock a second 
service was celebrated, where, if possible, 
the congregation was still more numerous 
than in the morning; many could not suc- 
ceed in entering, and remained without, 
endeavouring to listen as they crowded 
round the porchway. 

Pastor Vernes first entered the pulpit, 
and was happilydnspired in the choice of 
his text—* If the son, therefore, shall make 
you free, ye shall be free indeed.” (John 
viii. 36.) Pastor C. L. Frossard succeeded 
Monsieur Vernes; he chose for his text the 
19th and 20th verses of St. Paul’s first epis- 
tle to the Corinthians, arid endeavoured to 
impress upon his auditory how great is the 
value of an immortal soul, and what are 
the imperative duties of those who call 
themselves Christians. 

At the conclusion of this second service, 
the worthy villagers for the third time that 
day hospitably entertained their brethren 


As the visitors approached the vil- 


of Troyes, and at half-past seven o'clock 


ownibuses, carriages, and pedestrians all 
set out on their return home, rejoicing in 
heart, and fall of gratitude to God for the 
blessings he had that day vouchsafed to 
themselves, to many hundreds of their 
brethren io Christ, and to many hundred 
Roman Catholics to whom had been freely 
preached the unspeakable riches of Christ, 
their sole Saviour, their all-sufficient Re- 
deemer. The following morning, at eleven 
o’clock, a service was celebrated, especially 
inteaded for the younger members of the 


flock. Pastor Montandon, President of the | 


Paris Sunday School Society, had kindly 
come down for the express purpose of ad- 
dressing the youthful auditory, which he 
did at some length, and with great energy 
and feeling. The young men had already 
formed themselves into a society for the 


study and practice of sacred music, and the 


singing was, in consequence, ably conducted. 
These young men, instead of meeting like 
their Roman Catholic neighbours, to play 


/'at cards or dominoes, or drink together, 


have great delight in their happy and edi- 
fying pastime, and are, we are assured, 
bright examples of piety, industry, and 


sobriety. 


Such is a brief sketch of the proceedings 
at [stissac on the memorable 26th and 27th 
of May. How happy, how blessed a con- 
trast are the events here related with what 
occurred to our persecuted ancestors about 
the year 1571! At that time the Protest- 
ants of Troyes (very numerous previous to 
the fatal Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
by Louis XLV.) were in the habit of re- 
sorting for divine worship to St. Mards en 
Othe, three leagues further distant than 
Estissac. One day, returning to the town 
after the baptism of an infant, they were 
attacked with stones and other missiles, 
under the porchway of the Paris gate ; sothe 
were killed, a great number were wounded, 
and the newly baptized babe was massacred 
by the infuriated mob. How different was 
the return to Troyes on the evening of the 
26th of May, 1861! Let all who sympa- 
thize with French Protestantism join us in 
praising the Lord for the great things he 
has done for us. FRERE. 


HINDER ME NOT. 


Hinder me not! the path is long and weary, 
J may not pause nor tarry by the way; 

Night cometh, when no man may journey onward, 
For we must walk as children of the day. 


I know the city lieth far behind me, 
The very brightest gem that studs the plain, 
But thick and fast the lurid clouds are rising, 
Which soon shallvscatter into fiery rain. 


I must press on until I reach my Zoar, 
And there find refuge from the fearful blast: 
In thy cleft side, O smitten Saviour! hide me, 
rill the calamity be overpast. 


Ye cannot tempt me back with pomp or pleasure, 
All in my eager grasp have turned to dust; 

The shield of love arqund my heart is broken, 
How shall I place on man's frail life my trust? 


But my heart lingers when I pass the dwellings 
Where children play about the open door; 


_dind pleasant voices waken up the echoes, 


From silent lips of those I see no more. 


For thro’ their chambers swept the solemn warning, 
Arise! depart! for this is not your rest; 4 
They folded their pale hands and sought the pre- 
sence; 
I only bore the arrow in my breast. 


But there is balm in Gilead, and a Healer 
Whose sovereign power can cure our every ill; 


And to the soul, more wildly tempest-tossing 


Than ever Galilee, say, “ Peace, be still!” 


Who, showing his own name thereon engraven, 
With bleeding hands will draw the dart again, 

And whisper, “Should the true disciple murmur, 

’ To taste the cup his Master’s lip could drain?” 


And then lead on, until we reach the river, 
Which all must cross, and some must cross alone; 

O! ye who in the land of peace are wearied, 
How shall ye breast the Jordan’s swelling moan? 


I know not if the wave shall rage or slumber, 
When I shall stand upon the nearer shore; 
But one, whose form the Son of God resembleth, 

Will cross with me, and I shall ask no more. « 


O weary heads! rest on your Saviour's bosom: 
O weary feet! press on the path he trod; 

O weary souls! your rest shall be remaining 
When ye have gained the city of your God! 


O gracious city! jasper-built, and shining 
With God’s own glory in effulgent light, 

Wherein no manner of defilement cometh, 
Nor any shadow flung from passing night. 


Then shall ye pluck fruits from that tree immortal, 
And be like gods, but find no curse therein; 

There shall ye slake your thirst in that full fountain, 
Whose distant streams sufficed to cleanse your sin. 


There shall ye find your dead in Christ arisen, 
And learn from them to sing the angel’s song; 

Well may ye echo, from earth’s waiting prison, 
The martyr’s cry, “ How long, O Lord, how long!” 


THE CHRISTIAN CONFLICT. 


‘¢Do you think,” inquired a dear mem- 
ber of my flock, who had long been an ac- 
tive Christian, on her sick, and as it proved 
her dying bed—« Do you think we shall be 


entirely justified? altogether acquitted— 


acquitted of every thing? It seems that I 
have left so much undone; I knew it was 
duty, and yet I did not do it. God loved 
me—Q how much he must have loved me, 
to give his Son to die for me, and I have 
not loved him! Jesus loved me, and died 
for me, and I have done comparatively no- 
thing to manifest my love to him.” ; 

She was answered, ‘It is not for what 
we have done that we shall be acquitted, but 
for what Christ has done; ‘he is the end of 
the law for righteousness to every one that 
believeth.’ ‘By him ail that believe are 
justified from all things.’ ‘ Weare justified 
freely by his grace, through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus;’ and the ques- 
tion with us is, ‘Do we believe. in Christ, 
do we trust him, have we cast ourselves on 
him, and do we rely on Aim for salvation?’ ”’ 

«I know it,” she replied, ‘‘and this is 
the question with me—lIf I believed and 
trusted Christ, should I have lived as I 
have done? Should I have loved so little, 
and done so little?” 

After a pause of some minutes, she add- 
ed, «QO, it is a blessed thing to have a 
Saviour. What should I be without a 
Saviour? Where should [ be without a 
Saviour? and such a Saviour! One who 
has done all for me will give me a wedding 
garment, and God will accept me complete 
in Christ, for Christ’s sake. I have seen 
it many times, but not as now—not just 
g0.”” 

Something new had burst on her mind; 
a new and startling view of the holiness of 
God and the sinfulness of sin, and in review 
of her life, a feeling that it was hardly pos- 
sible she should be altogether forgiven. This 


woman had been for more than thirty years 


a teacher in the Sabbath-school, a uniform 
attendant on all the religious meetings of 
the Church, active in the female prayer- 
meetings, had kept up the family altar in 
the absence of her husband, allowed no 


| who is invisible.” 
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renewed with the earnestness of one who 
has passed the fading seevies of time, and is 
‘absorbed io the realities beyond. =" 


hindrance which she could overcome to 
keep her from any public or private duty, 
was both faithful and successful. In two 
of her classes of younz ladies, she bad the 
pleasure to see the entire classes converted, 
and individuals from other clases. 

However different the experience of 
Christians may be in some particulars, they 
seem to be alike in this; that the more they 
see of God’s holiness and majesty, the more 
deeply sre they impressed with the exceed- 
ing sinfulness of sin, and their own sinful- 
ness. 

‘¢ Woe is me, for I am undone, because I | 
am a man of unclean lips.” «Behold, I 
am vile! what shall I answer thee? I will 
lay my hand on my mouth.” «TIT have heard 
of thee by the hearing of the ear, but now 
mine eye seeth thee; wherefore I abhor 
myself, and repent in dust and ashes.” 
Such was the experience of the Apostle in 
the 7th of Romans, of the three at the 
transfiguration, of John in Patmos, and 
others whose experience is left on record. 
—American Messenger. 


VERSE OF A HYMN. 


What a dreadful day was the 14th of 
September, 1796, for the small Hessian 
town of Lisberg, built on the wooden 
heights of the Vogelberg! Between nine 
and ten o'clock at night, five hundred 
fugitives of the French army, which 
had just been defeated by the Archduke 
Charles, fled through the city, breathing 
vengeance. They shot the worthy old pas- 
tor of the town, who on his knees begged 


for mercy; and after they had destroyed, | 


murdered, and plundered for many hours, 
they set fire to the town at all points, so 
that fifty-eight dwellings were burned to 
the ground. On the slope of the hill, 
outside the town, there stood a cottage, 
within which sat a mother at the bed of 
her sick child. From fear of endangering 
the life of her darling, she would not, in 
the cold September day, flee with it into 
the woods, as most of the inhabitants had 
done. But now, when the firing and mur- 
dering began in the place, and the smoke 
of the burning houses came down from 
the hill into the valley, the poor lone wo- 
man was fearful unto death; she bolted the 
door of the cottage, and threw herself on 
her knees in prayer beside the cradle of 
her child. Thus she remained a long 
time, trembling as she listened to the cry 
of rage of the soldiers, and the agoniziog 
shrieks of their victims, when her door 
at last was struck by the butt end of a 
musket; old and dilapidated as it was, it 
quickly flew open, and a Frenchman dashed 
furiously in, pointing his bayonet at the 
horrified woman. Pale as death the fright- 
ened mother laid her hands over the child, 
and with a voice of despair, she prayed. 
aloud the eighth verse of Gerhardt’s hymn, 


| beginning, “Now all the woods are rest- 


ing;” viz: 
«My Jesus, stay thou by me, 
And let no foe come near me, 
Safe sheltered by. thy wing; 
But would the fee-elarm me, — 
O! let him never harm me. 
But still thine angels round me sing.” 
Suddenly the soldier lowered his deadly 

weapon, stepped to the cradle, and laid his 
rough hand softly on the child’s head, his 
lips moved as if in prayer, and heavy tear- 
drops fell over his bearded face; then he 
gave his hand to the mother, and went 
away in silence. But when, after some 
time, she arose from her knees, and looked 
out of the little window, behold! there 
stood the Frenchman, his musket in his 
arm, under a pear-tree opposite the house- 
door. He had made himself the sentinel 
to protect the house and its inmates from 
all insult or harm. At last, when the 
whole troop, laden with booty, marched off, 
he left his post, with a greater treasure in 
his heart than his comrades in their sacks. 


-— Old Jonathan. 


HOW LONG. WILL YOU LIVE? 


You will live for ever. 

There are no dead. The blow which 
struck asunder body and spirit did not end 
the spirit’s life. And so the countless 
myriads of the past, whose dust has long 
since mingled with the soil, ‘still live.” 
The men, women, and children of Noah’s 
day, and Abraham’s and David’s—the mot- 
ley tribes that herded beneath the crescent 
of the Arabian prophet—the swarms of 
Goth and Hun, Tartar and Vandal, that 
swept the plains of the Eastern world—the 
red men that roamed the forests of the 
Western world, and left in mounds and tree 
grown ruins the dim history of their earthly 
existence—all these are yet alive. They 
canoot die. Immortality is their birth- 
right and inheritancé. With the first breath 
of life they inhaled immortality. 

You, too, are henceforth eternal. The 
life you have begun is an endless life. 
You have only crossed the threshold. The 
countless ages lie before you stretched out 
in immeasurable distance. When you have 
trod the paths of those years or millions of 
years which you can reckon up, there will 
still be before you as many more, fresh and 
new like the first—and so on for ever and 
ever. Asa traveller can discern his path- 


way winding among the bills till far off on | 


the horizon it seems to end, but when he 
reaches the place there stretches the path 
again away to the hill-top—so will the ages 
of your endless life lie before you ever the 
same, age following age, cycle following 
cycle, till all your powers of computation 
and measurement have been baffled and 
silenced—and yet you have scarce begun! 
The never-ending eternity stretches but 
just as far ahead as when you took the first 
step of the journey. : 

How long will you live? You will live 
for ever. And your life there will depend 
on your life here. Every day as you com- 
plete it, will reappear in the years to come— 
every hour, every moment, as it hurrjes on 
its way, leaves a page to be read before the 
throne. Every word, every act, every 
thought and feeling of your heart records 
itself imperishably in the memory of One 
who never forgets. You are writing your 
life for eternity. | 

In a gallery in Paris, hangs a famous 
picture by Murillo, of an old Spanish monk 
seated at his desk. He had begun the 
chronicle of his life. Death had summoned 


him before the work was done; but he had | 
sought and obtained leave to return to earth 
and finish it. You see in the monk's pale} 


face a more than natural energy. Those 
sunken eyes had looked “beyond the veil,”’ 
and gleam with the visions of eternity. 
The soul within has communed with the 
unseen world, and beheld face to face « Him 
And the solemn task is 


as in the light of eternity. 
and see the unutterable things whioh shell 
soon surround you when you stend before 
your Judge. Behold your endless -life- 
your speedy departure. ©, héediess soul, 'I 
adjare you to prepare for that: eternity— 
and write now such a life-record of faith in 
Jesus Christ and obedient service towards 
Him, aa that 
with joy. 


toa pure deistic worship. It is 


| partial and limited. 


place of worship lately, 


a 


So let the record of your life be written 
Look beyand, 


eternity 


it 


you may read it in 


PARENTAL FAITHFULNESS. 
Probably all Christian parents, at times, 


feel deeply anxious fur the conversion of 
their children. But do they indeed : pat 
forth any earnest effort for this momentous 
concern? Do they conduct toward. their 
children in such a manner as to convince 
them that they do -believe their souls ate 
as much to be cared for as their bodies? 
With many parents the daily duties of life 
occupy most of their time. The evening 
hour is the only opportunity for: serious 
thoughts. But the eventsand the business 
of the day are to be discussed, the daily 
‘papers to be’ read, and no time: remains, 
‘and perhaps no disposition is felt to:apeak 
to the children of the trecessity of securing 
a title to the heavenly inheritance, te those 
mansions which Christ hag gone te prepare 
for those who love him. to 


A title to an earthly estate would pot be 


thus neglected. Are there not many pro- 
fessedly Christian parents who have. never 
invited their children to the Saviour,,or 
told them of their lost condition? Nothing 
is more calculated to make an impression 
on a child’s mind than to hear adear parent 
earnestly pray for his conversion. Bat how 
often do we hear a father particularize 
every other object, from “Greenland’s Ioy 
Mountains” to “India’s Coral Strand,” the 
benighted heathen, the poor African, the 
islands of the sea, the missionary; ‘and the 
sailor, and never mention his. own beloved 
children, and thus draw their attention to 
their personal need of religion. 


God has graciously promised to faithfu 


believers, «I will pour out my Spirit upon 
thy seed, and my blessing upon thy off- 
spring.” 
his promise, and we should be looking for 

and expecting an answer to our prayers; — 
for ‘without faith it is impossible to please 

God.” 
due seasoi-we shall reap, if 


Boston Recorder. ; 


He will not be slack concerning 


Let us not doubt his word, for in 
we faint not — 


én — + 
—— 


VERBAL VICES.” 


Indulgence in verbal vice soon eneour- 


ages corresponding vices in conduct. Let 
any one of you come to talk about any mean 
| or vile practice with a familiar tone, and do 
you suppose, when the opportunity occuts 
for committing the mean or vile act, he will 
be as strong against it as before? ‘It ‘is by 
no means an unknown thing that men of 
correct lives talk themselves into crime, 
into aeneuality, into perdition.. Bad lan- 
guage, easily runs into bad deeds. . Select 
any iniquity you please; suffer yourself to 
converse in its dialect, to use ite slang, to 
speak in the character of one who approves 
or relishes it, and I need not tell: you how 
soon your moral sense will lower down its 
level. Becoming intimate with it, you lose 
your horror of it. . This obvious principle 
of itself furnishes a reason for watching the 
tongue.—F’. D. Huntington, D.D. 


— 


INFIDEL PROPAGANDA IN ITALY. 


A Calcutta correspondent of the News of 


the Churches directs attention to a rentark- 
able letter, from the well-known Mr. Francis 


W. Newman, addressed to the Brahiia 
Samaj, an Association: of Vedantista or 
Deists, who profess to trace back Hinduism 
ys our 
contemporary) sufficiently bold in describing 
the spread and prospects of infidelity’in 
England, and must, so far as oreditéd, 
throw contempt among secular-minded Hin- 
dus on the cause of the gospel in India. 
Mr. Newman represents that’ almost all 
active-minded and highly-eduéated men in 
England have thrown off all sharply-defined 
belief in Christianity, and the most of them 
do not avow this only from unwillingness to 
pain friends in their own family, or to lose 
the friendship and society of accomplishéd 
men—the higher clergy and others—or to 
damage their political prospects, or because 
they do sincerely reverence much in Chris- 
tianity, and, when not hard students, lave 
not thrown off all belief in the preternatural. 
This is a strange picture, which may have | 
some truth in regard to certain cirales; but - 
Mr. Newman’s view of the sphere in which 
intelligence is to be found is certainly very 
The concluding paragraph of Mr. New- 
man’s letter actually suggests the employ- 
ment of active means for the propagation — 
of ‘‘secular knowledge” in India, tending 


-of course to uproot the popular supersti- 


tions, leaving nothing in their place, t.¢., 
to make the Hindoos infidels: | | 

st My belief is, that thousands of English- 
men, who never subscribe to missionaty 
societies; who look on that as fanaticism, 
would zealously give money and time, and 
eagerly watch the results, ia order to pro- 
pagate secular knowledge. in India, in re- 


} sponse to a call from India: itself. I cannot 


move to originate it, or I shall fail:... But 


if your Church wrote an appeal to the 
English public, and entrusted it to me,’I 
would try to bring it before the publip. 
The agency which I think to be negded is 
threefold: —1. Schools; 2. Lectures and 


Public Conversations; 3, Tracts ind Cheap 
Books. The. last should be prepared jn 


‘substance by Englishmen, and translated 


by natives; not excluding composition by 


natives who have had a Kuropean education. . 
I have had'sent to mé lately an interesting 
account of the Students’ Society at Bow- 
bay. They seem to succeed excellently 
(my account was only up to 1856)—bat 
they have the advantage of the large and 
wealthy community of Parsees.” 


A. careless sinner, returning from a 
(says the Christian 
Times,) expressed .his approval of the ser- 
mon and of the preacher, by the remark, 
‘He thinks a great deal of Jesus, doesn’t 


/he?” A verphigh compliment to the min- 
ister certainly, How inexpressibly, superior 
to the commendation of another 
which we happened to hear from 
a person just coming out of church; *. 
a smart man, and he knows it?” 


her, 
ihe li of 
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Published at 606 Chestaat ; himsel 
another with its devotional, gad. 
: a third with its practical and benevolen 


fin, pither of which cases its symmetrical 
completenes¢ is lost sight of. The word of 
God, whence all our knowledge on this 
subject is derived, unquestionably. lays 
much stress on the possession of a conpe- 
-tent knowledge of revealed. truth, as with- 
out it the soul will be misguided and fall 
into fatal error, but it does not say that all 
godliness consists in such knowledge. So 
in like meoner it requires a devotional 
spirit, which expresses itself in prayer and | 
praise, ahd yet with no intimation that we. 
are to stop bere. It positively requires, 
too, that the benevolence of a true Chris- 
tianity, instead of centering on self, should 
be diffusive, without encouraging the no- 
tion that charitable acts are alone required. 
It is the. combivation of these which con- 
stitutes the unmistakeable Christian. He 
gives a ready credence to what truths God 
has been pleased to reveal, and suffers not 
@ carnal reason to question or pervert him. 
In like manner he feels the necessity of 
letting these truths have their full-scope in 
enlightening his understanding and puri- 
fying his heart; in cultivating gracious 
affections and a pure benevolence; in se- 
curing his highest and holiest thoughts for 
God, and at the same time buries, them in 
schemes for the benefit of the whole race of 
man. How perfect and beautiful the right 
apprehension of the religion of Jesus, in 
which the respective features of it are kept 
in combination, without separation or mu- 
tilation ! 

We' have met with many examples of 
those who would separate what God has 
put together, and with an increasing con- 
viction that they were grievously erring in 
a vital matter. As for instance, A has 
very carefully studied the systematic and 
harmonized arrangement of the dootrines of 
religion, and has acquired skill in main- 
taining each and every point in the system. 
So far as this goes he is an enlightened and 
zealous believer, but there he stops. His 
religion is intellectual, and he is disposed 
to suspect the religion of the feelings as an 
enthusiasm, which often finds place in those 
who disparage the truths which he regards 
as cardinal. He rests, therefore, in his in- 
telligence, instead of permitting the doc- 
trines of the gospel to exercise their legiti- 
‘mate and designed effect in warming and 
purifying the emotions of his heart, and 
engaging them in the highest duties of de- 
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WAt:—Among the news matter of 
our third page will be found the details of 
great and disastrous battle fought on 
c¥aporta age chiefly those telegraphed from 
» Washington on the first day after the bat- 
tle, which, jas will be een, are considerably 
t despatches. In any 
: jof the case, however, it is sufficiently 
‘Giaas _ Never was a deeper gloom cast 
cover; qur,.cities than by this calamitous 
news. -.Inm addition to the distress caused 
tby,the.defeat of the army, multitudes have 
-been. planged into grief by the loss of loved 
ones who had gone from. their own homes. 
-We-trnst that God may soothe the sobing 
sn and wipe the mourner’s tears away. | 
he Southern army has, no doubt, aleo. 
suffered terribly, apd there also multitudes’ 
now ‘‘mourn departed friends.” We are 
now bégiduing to learn something of the 
true character of wer. It is an awfal 
wooutge; atid that to both parties, whether 
ivictérs or‘vanquished. ‘We have seen nu- 
‘causes assigoed for the disastrous 
result: tothe Government forces, but we 
1vehtute to add one other, vis., choosing the 
‘Sabbath as the dey for the terrible conflict. 
Weare aware that many of the great bat- 
‘history were fought on the Lord's 
Gay, but this does not render the command, 
- Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it. 
vholy,” any the less obligatory. Our readers 
wall gee that the Government is taking ac- 
véive measures to enlarge the army, and are 
‘determined to prosecute thewar with new 
to 


ovo Surrenson PENNSYLVANIA. 
osa(Ph@ class of 1881 of this College are, in 
pursuance of a custom inaugurated some 
“yeuts since’ by the Alumni Association, to 
their Phirtieth Auniversary at 
‘the approaching Commencement on the 6th 
‘Tth*of August. The Rev. Dr. D. X. 
wWebkia was appointed Historian of the 
‘olase;¢nd is fulfilling the appointment. It 
heaped that-all the surviving members of 
“thé dlaés will try to be at this re-union. 


the Minutes of the 
New-achogl Presbyterian Church, just is- 
we, gather the following statistics : 


«92 | votion. Sach a religion is sadly defective, 
are woe +, | and keeps the soul at a cold distance from 
- 138{ On the other hand, B—— not only de- 
on éxiinitistion, preciates the kind of knowledge which the 
‘Members.added on certificate, . 4317 | first so highly values, but so disparages the 
and Yorsign Mien’ | doctrines of the gospel as to regard all dif- 
+ sions, Education, and Publication, $292,755.82 ferences as to their true intent as a matter 


of no importance. With him feeling is 
every thing, whether it have an intelligent 
direction or not; and unless be keep up a 
certain degree of excitement, he apprehends 


"The following will show the compara- 
‘tive statistics of the New and Old-school 
-‘eharches 


Synods, . 35 | that he is backsliding. Persons of this 
temperament guage their spiritual pros- 
Churches, . ; . Ms 3684 | perity by the number of religious meetings 
369 | they attend; and to do this, home duties, 
Members added on examination; 4800 13,680 | closet duties, and the ordinary and quieter 
Members added on certi 4317 9,174 | duties of life are neglected. True as it is 

200 opearmanmy 134,760 300,814 | that the heart’s affections must be engaged 


: It will be observed that in the New- 
‘school body the number of ministers is 80 
more than the number of churches; whilst 
in the Old-school the churches outnumber 
the ministers 917. | 
Review.—The Princeton 
Review for July has the following articles: 
1. The Kingdom of Christ. 2. Knowledge, 
-Faith; and Feeling, in their Mutual Rela- 
‘tions. 8. The Subjects of Baptism. 
Motley’s Dutch Republic. 5. Annals 
‘of the American Pulpit. 6. The General 
Assembly, together with Short Notices. 


in religion, it is unsafe to confine it there 
without a well-balanced understanding, 
which has been enlighténed by the truth, 
and which leads to the practical exemplifi- 
cation of all the Spirit’s graces. | 
We might take another instance of im- 
perfect religion in the case of C——, who 
has some knowledge of the truths of the 
gospel, some appreciation of the necessity 
of heart-worship, but so regards religion as 
& mere personal concern, as to have no con- 
ception of its diffusive influence. There is 
no charity in it; it stirs up no benevolence 
to our neighbour; and in its selfishness 
cares but little what may become of the 
rest of the world. If Jesus Christ illus- 
trated his own religion in his conduct, com- 
ing into the world to seek and save the lost, 
surely the type of it we are now consider- 
ing must be radically defective. | 
Another type is présented in D , who 
has been partially awakened, but has little 
knowledge and little devotion, and thinks if 
he be generous to others in feeding and 
clothing the poor, in ministering aid to 
the sick, and contributing money for the 
support of the gospel, he fulfils all law. 
After all, be seeks justification by works, 
not by faith, in Christ. 
_ As it is a matter of unspeakable import- 
“ance that we should settle down in no mis- 
taken views of this subject, we should 
endeavour to regard the religion of Christ 
as a whole, each part of which is essential 
to its perfection. In believing what God 
says, and in doing what he commands—in 
permitting it to elevate and purify our 
thoughts, to control our tempers, to enlist 
our affections, to awaken and keep alive 
our devotional feelings, and to shine forth 
in all true love and effort for the benefit of 
our fellow-men, and in the minutest practi- 
cal duties of life. Such religion will abun- 
dantly reward its possessor and give glory 
toGod. It was thus propounded by Christ, 
and illustrated in his whole life. Why 
should we not use care to attain it, instead 
of satisfying ourselves with some partial 
and imperfect manifestation of it, which 
must make us feeble disciples at best, if 
indeed it does not prevent us from being 
Is the moral government of God + signage | 


THE SCOTCH EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


N earnest effort has been on foot for 
some time past to bring about a union 
between the Scotch Episcopalians and the 
Church of England. The movement is 
strenuously opposed by the Presbyterians 
of Scotland, on the ground that it would 
be an interference with the Church of 
Scotland, by giving the Episcopalians the 
status which by law belongs to that estab- 
lishment. The evangelical portion of the 
Church of England are also hostile to the 
proposed alliance, and speak in terms by no 
means complimentary of their sister north 
of the Tweed. The St. James’ Chronicle, 
a Church of England paper, thus speaks of 
the projected union: 

“We feel it our duty to express our hope 
that such an event will never come to pass 
while the Scottish Episcopal Church re- 
maitis what it is. We have no hesitation in 
stating broadly, that it is at present a false 
Church—false, we mean, to the faith of the 
gospel and the reformed religion of our 
land. There is not a Church calling itself 
Protestant which is more really Popish in 
its doctrines. It teaches as the truth what 
the Church of England affirms to be error. 
Its communion service is the very language 
of Rome; and how any of our own sound 
prelates can advocate an amalgation of that 
corrupt body with the orthodox Church of 


BEECHER-THEOLOGY. 
HE course of error is usually from bad 
to worse. One successful forward 
ewboldens for another, whilst each of 
‘them leads further away from light and 
trath. As the Independent publishes from 
week to week the sermons of its sensation 
editor, Henry Ward Beecher, the public 
ate afforded a fair opportunity of witness- 
,ing the downward progress of that gentle- 
.man’s theology. .In several of our ex- 
,@hanges we observe notices of one of. these 
. Beacher sermons, which recently appeared 
_in.the journal serving as his mouth-piece, in 
which the doctrine of justification by faith is 
not only thoroughly ignored, but it is denied 
that God bad any plan of salvation at all. 
Even some of the progressive Congrega- 
_ , tionalist journals cannot stand this. The 
regational Herald of Chicago expresses 
strong disapprobation, and ian connection 
_ with its editorial remarks, introduces a let- 
ter from a correspondent, whom it terms 
$¢@ well known, influential, and progressive 
minister.’?. That our readers may see the 
manner in which this latest development 
of Beecher-theology impresses such a wri- 
ter, we herewith give his letter entire. 
July 10, 1861. 
“Dear Brother—How do you like the 
discovery announced in the last Indepen- 
dent, that God never had any ‘plan of sal- 
vation,’ and that the ‘atonement of Christ 
is simply a manifestation of divine love, 
which melts the sinner and reconciles him 
to God’? 
‘® myth, and the idea that a propitiation was 
smeedful to render pardon consistent with 
_jrastice, an obsolete superstition that came 
dowa from the darker ages? H. W. 
Beecher as. much of a Unitarian as his last 
published sermon would indicate? What 
are we todo? Are the editors of the Jnde- 
dent themselves on the high road to 
nitarianism? They declare indeed, occa- 
‘sionally, that they have no responsibility 
‘for the sentiments of the correspondents, 
&o. ‘But they have, and they cannot escapa 
it. The world will hold them to an account- 
‘ability. They are as much responsible for 
-Beecher’s sentiments as they are for Chee- 
vers: Bat when Cheever takes some ground 
‘on ‘Congregational Order’ which they think 
unsound, they come out with a protest as 
“long as one of Governor Wise’s letters. 
But Beecher may ridicule orthodoxy, once 
& month, the year round, and pitch into the 
‘doctrines which we preach, and on which 
“we rest our salvation, and not an editorial 
pen has one word of reply or rebuke. Are 
_ we ‘being sold out to the devil by that pa- 
per? Are our denomination going to follow, 
meekly and admiringly, wherever Beecher 
pleases to lead us, and never utter one pro- 
test because it is Beecher? I am exceed- 
-ingly distressed in view of the developments 
of that man’s sermons. Some of them I 
esteem as superexcellent, and some of them 
are about on a par with Fowler and Greeley, 
in respect to theology: The last one would 
do for Gerrit Smith or Beriah Green. What 
- shall we do? What. do your editorial corps 
think. of the matter? . Has the Herald no | England, excites our greatest surprise. We 
daty todo? I have taken the Independent | believe that the union, were it effected at 
® long time, have recommended it, and aided # this moment, with all the doctrines held 
_t© some extent its circulation. May God | by the bishops and clergy of the Scottish 
_ forgive me. All the wollen that it now | Episcopal Church, would be most seriously 
bridge to its readers is in the sermon, and | damaging to the Charch of England. It 
that is such religion as our denomination | would let into her bosom those who dislike 
did not fo relish. Do give me some | her faith, and who at once, making common | 
light.” cause with the Tractarian party in this 
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country, would th 

with whieh ame hes now t¢ gontend. It is 
not improb@bie that, in ofder to gain the 
tion so if@portant to theirinterests which 
th@ proposed union would give, they may 
re the ¢reat sow ly 


way by abandoning their Communion office. 


the watchful guardians of our Church would 
require much more before they took to their 
embrace, in one bond of fellowship, such 
| erring brethren. We cannot afford at this 


time, when error is so rife, to let into. our 
communion more teachers of error, and to 


jealousy, care, and watchfulness; and cer- 
tainly nothing could be more foolishly sui- 
‘cidal than, just when we have need to cast 


us, to open the door of our Church to those 
a would bring in with them the same 
evil.’ 


METAPHYSICS AND BIOGRAPHY. 


HE London Times, in referring to the 
late Lord Campbell’s «Lives of the 
Chancellors,” says: 

_“The success with which Lord Campbell 
had portrayed successive Chancellors was 
rather startling to those who were not ac- 
quainted with his previous literary training, 
who saw in him only a practical lawyer, 
and who had overlooked the Scotchman’s 
natural aptitude for biography. It is gene- 
rally supposed that the Scotch are eminently 
metaphysical. It is a great mistake. There 
is not a Scotch philosopher of eminence 
who has not spent his life in proving that 
metaphysics is an impossible study. Scot- 
tish philosophy is nothing in the world but 
psychology—nothing but a natural history 
of the human mind. Every student who 


to study this subject most elaborately ; it is 
the great study of his college life, in the 
same way as the classics and mathematics 
have the pre-eminence at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge; and it is evidently the best prepa- 
rative for biography or the history of indi- 
vidual minds. In this department of litera- 
ture, accordingly, which, simple as it may 
apbear, contains perhaps more examples of 
conspicuous failure in proportion to the 
number of those who devote themselves to 
it than any other. Scottish writers have 
fairly outstripped their English competitors. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson .is confessedly 
the best biography in the language; Lock- 
hart’s Life of Scott is probably the second 
best; and Lord Campbell, in his rough but 
ready style, has given additional proof of 
the national talent in this direction—a 
talent, by the way, which is not only de- 
veloped by the training of the University, 
but which is immensely aided by that esti- 
mation of clanship and that love for genea- 
logical detail which seems to be more or less 
inherent in all Scotchmen, and which ac- 
tuated the late Chief Justice very power- 
fully.” 
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RESIGNATION OF REV. DR. HOGE 
‘OF NEW YORK. 


OR some weeks past it has been ru- 
moured that the Rev. Dr. William J. 
Hoge, associate pastor with Dr. Spring 
of the Brick Church, New York, would 
probably resign his post because of dif- 
ficulties arising out of the present national 
disturbances. Dr. Hoge has now done so, 
having preached his farewell sermon on 
last Sabbath afternoon. The sermon is 
reported in one of the New York daily 
papers. The following extracts indicate 
the reasons which have led to this step: 

Dr. Hoge commenced by giving a brief his- 
tory of recent events in, the country and the 
Church, at the close of which he turned to Dr. 
Spring, who was sitting in the pulpit, and 
asked, ‘‘Is the substance correct?” 

Dr. Spring shook his head. 

Dr. Hoge said he intended it should be cor- 
rect. He named several gentlemen of the 
Church, every one of whom, he said, had fre- 
quently expressed their unqualified approba- 
tion of his conduct, and their unqualified 
contempt for the idea that his political opin- 
ions should interfere in any way with his 
performance of his duties as their pastor. 
Among them he named Moses Allen, Daniel 
Lord, and James Gallatin, and to those he 
added, with solemn gratitude, the name of a 
beloved ruling elder in the church, whose 
name he delighted to record, Thomas Eggle- 
ston. Ife was dead, but this use of his name 
had been authorized by his son. The objec- 
tions against him had been, he supposed, 
partly as a citizen, and partly as a minister of 
the gospel. He was ready to vindicate his 
conduct as either. Asa citizen he had form- 
ed his own opinions, remembering that he 
was a free citizen of a free Republic, and in 
the free North. But he had not forgotten he 
was a minister of the gospel. In his prayers 
he had poured out his words with tears and 
anguish for this whole land; surely they 
ought not to object to that who still held that 
it was one land. He had also prayed for the 


name, in such words as these, “bless our 
rulers,” “those in authority over us,” ‘the 
Executive,” and ‘all who hold military au- 
thority.” As for the President of the United 
States, he felt that few men were ever placed 
in a position where they more needed the 
grace of God. But had he not included also 
in his supplications the rulers of the Confed- 
erate States? To be sure he had. He had 
fullowed the injunction of Paul, that suppli- 
cations and prayers and intercessions be 
made for all men in authority. He had ask- 
ed that in every heart God would shine and 
reign, that all that was wrong in any of them 
North or South might be rectified, and that 
through them the whole land might be cov- 
ered with glory. He thought it patriotism to 
pray that, and say amen to that, and he had 
added a prayer that God would extend the 
blessings of peace to all. Were not these 
prayers according to the law and spirit of 
Christ? This was the substance of his ‘“‘un- 

atriotic’” prayers and his sermons. They 


preacher of the gospel. 

After stating a number of arguments 
against political preaching, Dr. Hoge said: 

If God cast his lot in the South, and he saw 
there was need of it there, he would preach 
equally against political preaching there—he 
would be willing to repeat this sermon in 
Richmond next week. He thanked the con- 
gregation for.their delicate attentions. Only 
a few weeks since he had written to Richmond 
that the delicacy with which he had been treat- 
ed by the Church, who knew how much he 
differed from them, was a green spot to him 
amid the general waste. He would say that 
ever since the beginning of this national evil 
his heart had yearned toward- his beloved 
South, and especially the dear commonwealth 
of Virginia. He had longed to share their 
privations, their danger, and their destiny, 
whether of humiliation or triumph. But all 
these feelings he had been ready to sacrifice 
on the altar of Christ and his cause. God had 
given him the j»,yous capacity to absorb him- 
self in his work as a minister of Jesus. Hav- 
ing abundantly declared by his conduct in 
this case that he places this sacred relation of 
pastor and people above every national ques- 
tion, he would never have severed it, or done 
any thing toward severing it, for such a cause 
as this. But as a citizen he would not skulk; 
he would make a calm and manly reply when 
a fellow-citizen said, ‘What do you think of 
these great things?” 

Iie had been told that if a congregational 
meeting were to be held, a large majority 
would oppose his resignation, and asked why 
he did not ‘wait until the Thursday meeting. 
There were two reasons for this apparently 
hasty action. As his future home was to be 
in the South, he must seek it immediately, for 
reasons too obvious to need explanation. But 
what was more important, he would not stay 
now even if an overwhelming majority voted 
against his going; he felt that it had now gone 
too far. The party, whether small or large, 
which had brought about this step, were deter- 
mined to make this political difficulty between 
bim and the church a cause of strife and divi- 
sion, whereby much scandal would ensue, and 
serious injury be done to the Church of Christ. 
He could not meet it, because his venerable 
colleague thought it ought to come to a sepa- 
ration, because he could not agree with them 
on the great political questions of the day. 
- While expressing himself in terms of personal 
kindness toward him [Dr. Hoge] he [Dr. 
Spring] yet declared, “I think you acted 
generously in going; you T. have staid 
and caused us much trouble.” He [Dr. Hoge] 


out corrupters of our faith already troubling 


passes through the Scottish Universities has 


lose thereby the truth we have retained. | 
We must guard that truth with the greatest 


President of the United States, if not by 


ad never heard of him as any thing but a 


obstacle mow lying in the |'he 


bad. been | 
At length he believed God had answer 


} 


' propriety of any act of the Boards, the wis- 


vankiod word, bat he must state 
might stand agqaitted in of tbo: 
‘wished him to stay. Hé6 believed that their 
‘investigation, which would be conddgted after’ 
she was gone, would convince them 
could not have said less. For weeks past he 


ayer; h was plain; ;he felt ng he 
tbe His was indedd hearty, 
but it was lifted up with a sense that what he 
had done was right in faithfulness to truth, 
in faithfulness to them, end ia Pie Sloe ta | | 
Jesus Christ. To his vénerable colleague be 
would say that never to his dying day could 
he forget how, when he came here a stranger, 
he received him with all the tenderness of a 
father’s love, and his heart leaped up with all 
the reverence of ason. Might God bless his 

with all the consolations and support of 

his abounding grace. What should he say to 
those that loved him, for there were weeping 
eyes to-day that told him that he was not with- 
out love? He had nothing now to say more, 
though his heart was full, but just farewell. 
Dr. Hoge’s prayer was full of touching allu- 
sions to the intimate life which had connected 
him with the hearts of the congregation. He 
prayed for the future of the Church, for this 
country; might God bless it in all the powers 
that be, from the highest to the lowest every 
where. Might God look upon this bleeding, 
broken land—bless it and heal its dissensions 
and strife if possible. 

The sermon was not concluded until nearly 
six o’clock, P. M. 


THE PRINCETON REVIEW ON THE 
BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 


HE July number of the Princeton Re- 
i view, in the article on the General 
Assembly, has some very forcible remarks 
in regard to the attacks made on the Board 
of Publication. None would be more re- 
luctant than ourselves to place the Boards 
in such a posture as to shield them from a 
just responsibility, and virtually to render 
them independent of the Assembly. We 
believe the Church ought to be satisfied 
that these organizations are not only doing 
the work for which they were designed, 
but that they are doing it with ‘efficiency 
and economy.” What we have objected to 
is the disposition manifested in certain 
quarters to throw suspicion on officers of 
the Boards, who were faithfully endeavour- 
ing to do their duty, and to cripple the 
Boards by destroying confidence in them. 
The Princeton Review thus speaks on the 
subject: 7 

This discussion resulted in the entire vindi- 
cation of the Board, as the Assembly adopted 
the report of the committee commending its 
‘‘economy and efficiency” by an overwhelming 
majority. We doubt not the Church will sanc- 
tion this decision. A Board which has raised 
its capital from forty to two hundred and forty 
thousand dollars; which pays all its bills at 
the end of every month; which does not owe 
a cent; whose publications are among the 
cheapest and the best in the market, deserves 
the confidence and support of the whole 
Church. It was said by one of the speakers, 
that the Boards breathed more freely when- 
ever the Assembly adjourned. “This,” Dr. 
McPhail remarked, ‘‘is as true as holy writ. 
They have been so accustomed to this annual | 
castigation, and holding up to the public even 
their private personal affairs, that it is no 
wonder that they experience a sensation of re- 
lief when the rasping is over.” 

It appears to us that these painful dis- 
cussions about our Boards, arise in good 
mneasure from a misapprehension of the re- 
lation between them and the Assembly. The 
Boards are created by the Assembly, are 
dependent upon it, and responsible to it 
for all their acts. But it does not follow 
that the Assembly itself is to conduct the 
work assigned to the Boards. What are the 
Boards for? What is the use of any such 
organizations, if the Assembly is to come into 
immediate contact with the executive commit- 
tees, and examine all their contracts, all their 
appointments, all their expenditures? This is 
a work a body of three hundred men sittin 
annually for a fortnight, first in one place an 
then in another, and having the care of all the 
churches, is utterly incompetent to perform. 
Congress and the executive government are 
elected by the people, are dependent upon 
them, and responsible to their constituents. 
But this does not prove that the people 


ment. Neither does it prove that they can 
authoritatively decide upon the propriety of 
every appointment, or the wisdom of every 
measure. This is not their function. It is 
one which it is impossible they should perform. 
Our government is not and cannot be a pure 
democracy. It is a representative republic. 
It is a government in which the people act 
through agents, chosen by themselves, and de- 
pendent on them for the continuance of their 
powers. They may discuss in the public 
papers, and in other ways, the measures of 
the government, to enlighten the public mind, 
and if dissatisfied with the conduct of their 
rulers they can displace them. The will of 
the people must prevail. It is so in our eccle- 
siastical government. The Assembly does: not, 
and cannot itself conduct the work of foreign 
missions, of education, and publication, or of 
theological training. It elects and appoints 
Boards, with certain limited powers, to exer- 
cise these several functions. These Boards 
are created by the Assembly, derive all their 
powers from that source, are responsible for 
their action, and dependent for their existence 
on the will of the body. But the Assembly 
does not itself do the work, nor can it properly 
sit in judgment on itsdetails. It must confide 
in the agents of their own selection. The 


dom, efficiency, or economy of their measures, 
are fair subjects of discussion in the church 
journals; and if the conviction is produced 
that the affairs of any Board are unwisely or 
improperly conducted, its members can be dis- 
placed and others substituted. It is, however, 
plainly impossible that a body constituted as 
is our Assembly, and sitting only for two 
weeks in a year, can itself investigate the de- 
tails of all these complicated operations. It 
appoints committees to examine the reports of 
the Boards; to these committees every facility 
of examination is afforded, so that if there is 
any thing calling for a change, it may be 
effected. | 

As this is the normal and only possible re- 
lation of the Assembly to the Boards, so it is, 
in point of fact, the principle on which the 
Assembly is accustomed to act. The Assem- 
bly appoints directors over our theological 
seminaries. Those directors are entrusted 
with the supervision of the professors and the 
examination of the students. They make their 
annual reports to the Assembly, and the As- 
sembly confide in their representations. It 
does not take the work out of the hands of the 
directors, and arraign one professor for incom- 
petency, another for neglect of duty, and an- 
other for false doctrine. It must trust to the 
directors as its own appointed supervisors. So 
also we appoint committees to examine the 
Synodical records, and approve them on the 
report of those committees, in the majority of 
cases, without further investigation. If any 
‘thing amiss is detected, jt is reported to the 
Ilouse, and the matter is- discussed and de- 
cided. We do not hear members asserting 
their right to examine these records, each for 
himself, and calling up every vote of the Synod 
for revision, and declaring that they cannot in 
conscience vote to approve its minutes until 
they have investigated the propriety of every 
ved vote. This would effectually clog the 
wheels of our system. ‘The course pursued of 
late in the Assembly must destroy our Boards. 
It is, at least, precisely the course originally 
adopted by those who aimed at their destruc- 
tion. We well remember, years ago, in the 
infancy of the Board of Missions, when its 
report was presented to the House, and a com- 
mittee was appointed for its examination, 
which recommended that it be approved, a 
distinguished leader of the Noemaehoot party 
—a party opposed to ecclesiastical Boards— 
made a very pious speech against it, He 
claimed his right as a member of the Assem- 
bly, to exercise his own judgment on all the 
acts of the Board. He put himself upon his 
conscience, and declared that he could not in 
good faith vote to approve eof the report, until 
he had examined into the qualifications of 
every missionary appointed, and his fitness 
for the field assigned him; into the wisdom of 
the means adopted for raising money; into all 
the expenditures of the Board, &c. As this 
was an impossible work, he designed thereby 
to show that the Assembly could not conduct 
missionary operations, but must leave that 
work to voluntary societies. It is very possi- 
ble that the gentleman referred to was sincere 
in all this. In the posture in which his mind 
then was, it is possible that his conscience did 
require all this previous examination, before 
he could give a vote of approval. He had, 


however, only a few days before voted to 
approve and adopt the report of the American 


Home Missionary Society, withou ut examinin 
¢faith 

their 

Facts of.our Boards 
‘selves 
are persuaded pm the principle on which they 


of the several 
fore the Assembly, to have that venerable 


en masse must actually administer the govern- | . 


dred appointments. 
@stion the motives or good 
brethren, who claim ‘that 
proving. the 
fying them- 
robation; but we 


We do 
nsciencg forbids theif. 
» withont 
y deserve a 
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n.of th 
e the the oal,\the stationery bills 
Proards and bring them up be- 


dy diseuss.the price. of gas or coal, and the 


different modes in which it can be mdst evo- 


nomically purchased or employed. Neither do 


they refuse to vote to approve the records of & 
Synod, until they have examined all its acts. 


There is another serious evil to be consider- 


ed. The Secretaries of our Boards have duties 
to perform which require high qualifications. 


Suitable men cannot be induced to assume 
those duties, if they are to be subjected to an- 
nual scrutiny into their private affairs. The 
executive committees, who are the responsible 
agents, and the members of the Boards them- 
selves, give their time and labour gratuitously. 
How long will reliable men be found to {fill 
these positions, if their social and family rela- 
tions are to be annually brought up and dis- 
cussed before the Assembly, or their motives 
brought into question? It is evident, we 


think, that no one of our Boards can stand 


many such discussions as that through which | 


some of them had to pass in the last Assembly, 
and we do not see how public confidence in 
them is to be sustained under such repeated 
criminations. These discussions, we doubt 
not, have done great injury not only to the 
Church, but to the cause of religion. We are 
not pleading for independence, or for irrespon- 
sible action. We are in favour of public dis- 
cussion and of rigid responsibility; but we are 
persuaded that the floor of the Assembly is not 
the place for such discussions, and that all due 
responsibility can be secured by demanding 
full reports, and the exhibition of all records 
and accounts to the examination of the com- 
mittees appointed by the House. If those 
committees report any thing amiss, it can be 
further examined into. But such personal 
criminations and inquisitorial investigations 


of a man’s personal expenses and modes of 


living, and social relations, cannot be sustain- 
ed by men competent to the work which the 
Church needs to have performed. . 


NAPOLEON ASKED FOR MISSION- 
AR 


HE Society Islands, as many of our 
readers are aware, some time since 
accepted the protectorate of France. This 
arrangement, however, did not involve the 
abandoning of their religion, which is Pro- 
testant, or the relinquishment of their na- 
tionality, which remains under Queen Po- 
mare, assisted by a Legislative Assembly. 
This Assembly has forwarded an application 
to the Emperor of the French to send them 
two French Protestant missionaries, to su- 
perintend their schools, and preside over 
the ecclesiastical affairs. The petition 
comes with the approbation of, and through 
the Queen and the Imperial Commissioner. 
It is gratifying to see that the Tahitians 
have the boldness to say they do not want 
‘cany sort’? of .ministers, and especially 
‘¢no Catholic priests.” The following is a 
translation of the document, taken from 


one of the French papers: 

‘‘In the name of the Assembly: 

To her Majesty, the Queen Pomare, and the 
Imperial Commissioner : 

We the undersigned, Maheanuu, the Presi- 
dent of the Legislative Assembly, and Tamu- 
ta, Vice-President of the same Assembly, &c. 

The Legislative Assembly of our country 
having appointed us to express through a pe- 
tition the earnest wishes of the inhabitants, 
that inasmuch as it is necessary to be instruc- 
ted in the religion of our country, we beg our 
Emperor Napoleon III. to select for us two 
French Protestant missionaries. We send you 
this petition with confidence, because it has 
already been accepted by the Governor. 3 

We have been told, however, that the French 
missionaries could not come, unless assured of 
finding in Tahiti the means of subsistence for 
themselves, their wives, and their children. 
Hence we engage ourselves, by the present 
petition, to pay to each of the missionaries the 
sum of five thousand francs from the funds of 
the public schools. We will also build a 
house for each of them, and give them a piece 
of ground. 

The enemies of our religion, who are op- 
posed to the French Protectorate, endeavour 
to calumniate us because we refuse to be un- 
grateful to those who have rescued us from 
Paganism (the English people), and to injure 
us by representing us as the enemies of France. 
We think such calumnies will be put to rest 
by the present petition. It is through the 
efforts of Protestant ministers that we have 
been rescued from our state of barbarism. 
Our religion is good, and it has inspired us 
with love to France, which protects us. We 
earnestly desire that our. children may learn 
the French language, though it must not be 
with the purpose of changing their religion. 

It is to be hoped that the French govern- 
ment will accept our petition, and give it the 
answer it deserves. 

It will also be remembered that the Secre- 
tary of the Assembly, who had been brought 
up in France, wrote to a pastor of Paris: ‘We 
are asking for two Protestant ministers from 
France, but we will not have any sort—any 
Catholic priests.’ 


Baron AND THE WALDENSES. 
—The death of the illustrious Cavour ex- 
cited, in many minds, serious apprehensions 
as to the continuance of the liberty recently 
enjoyed by the Waldenses for propagating 
the gospel in Italy. We are pleased to see, 
from our late foreign exchanges, that Baron 
Ricasoli, the new Prime Minister of the 
kingdom of Italy, intends to pursue the 
policy adopted by his enlightened and liberal 
predecessor. We mentioned, a few weeks 


since, the closing of the Waldensian church 


at Leghorn by the Romish magistracy, at 
the instigation of the bigoted priesthood. 
We are pleased to see that one of Ricasoli’s 
first official acts is ordering the re-opening 
of that church. So we may hope that the 
good work of evangelizing Italy is hereafter 
to go on without molestation. 


For the Presbyterian. 


NAPOLEON CHURCH AGAIN. 


Messrs. Editors—With aid from the Board 
of Domestic Missions and the Church Ex- 
tension Board, the congregation will be 
able to raise nearly all that may be neces- 
sary to “run” the church. Under God, 
nearly every thing will depend upon the 
man who may undertake this enterprise. 

Thus your correspondent expressed him- 
self in manuscript, but your usually careful 
and excellent type-setters in this instance, 
by transposing the phrase, “under God,” 
mixed the metaphors rather grievously. 

A few more replies to other correspon- 
dents. Napoleon is noted for its good 
health and rapid growth. It is sustained 
by arich agricultural region, which is fast 
improving. The Methodist is the largest 
church, but its membership does not exceed 
sixty. The Episcopal Church is small in 
numbers and feeble in influence. Both of 
these denominations have houses of wor- 
ship, which are paid for. Our church, with 


its twelve women and. two ruling elders, is 
stronger in social influence than either of 
the others. It has the favour and co-ope- 
ration of several excellent ‘‘outside dea- 
cons, 
this enterprise. 


””? whose whole souls are enlisted in 


E. B. R. 
Toledo, Ohio, July 20, 1861. 


Gcclesiastical Aecord. 
‘Rev. Dr. Junkin’s address, until fur-. 


ther notice, will be at the office of his son, 
south-east corner of Sixth and Walnut streets, 


Philadelphia. 

On the 11th of June the Presbytery of Bal- 
timore dissolved the pastoral relation between 
the Rev. T. W. Simpson and the Mount Paran 


and Springfield churches, to take effect on the 


let of August. 


dilapidated condition. 


TRACES OF TRAVEL. 


THE HOLY LAND. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. } 


Church of the Nativity—The Grotto Stable 


oards.| and Manger — Latin Convent where the Shep--} 


We are no less persuaded that these brethren 
out sheir pringiple. ; They do 


herds heard the Angels’ Song—Beauty of 
‘B Women— Souvenirs and Daggers— 


~ Sunset on the Holy City. 


‘The last mile or two of the road to 
Bethlehem is still as it has beén for gen- 
erations, steep and rough, and covered 
with Joose stones, the new road not being 
as yet entirely completed. It is slow pro- 
gress one makes with such footing, and I 
might add also, with such horses; but one 
does not care to hurry over these scenes. 
Bethlehem stands beautifully before us, as 
we look over from the last hill-top; and 
even after entering, we do not find it the 
dilapidated, dirty place, some travellers 
have described. On the contrary, it -is 
better built than any village we have seen 
in Palestine; the material of the houses is 
the yellow stone so common here; many of 
them are either new, or have been recently 
improved, and the streets are less filthy 
than generally in the other towns. The 
present population is about four thousand, 
all nominally Christian, the Mohammedan 
quarter having been destroyed by Ibrahim 
Pasha during a rebellion in 1834. Even 
the Christians have the reputation of being 
rather turbulent. 

The Church of the Nativity is the first 
and chief point of attraction to every visi- 
tor. It is a large irregular accumulation 
of buildings, including, besides the church, 
three convents, Latin, Greek, and Arme- 
nian. The church dates from the third 
century, was erected by the Empress He- 
lena, and is regarded as the most ancient 
of the ecclesiastical structures in this land. 
The only part of it of any architectural 
pretension is the Basilica, which, as it now 
stands, presents simply the appearance of a 
spacious and unoccupied hall, with a colon- 
nade on either side. Originally, no doubt, 
it was very elegant, the columns being of 
marble, and some of them not improbably 
brought from the porches of the Temple at 
Jerusalem; but it is common property to 
all sects, has been the object and the field 
of hot feuds and contentions, and amongst 
them they have allowed it to fall into a 
The pavement is 
broken, and the whole place wears the as- 
pect of neglect. The Greek and Armenian 
chapels are separated by a wall from the 
Basilica, whilst the Roman Catholic ad- 
joins them on one side. The Romish is 
by far the richest, the other two being 
quite plain. We witnessed a service by 
the Greeks, but there was nothing in it-of 
special interest. A company of children, 
apparently a school, were in attendance, 
crossing themselves and joining in a mo- 
notonous sing-song. The chief Christmas 
ceremony, as already intimated, is at mid- 
night of the preceding night. Though I 
was anxious to have witnessed it, I conclude 
from what I hear that I did not miss much. 
There were the usual Romish processions, 
dressings, and mummeries, not nearly equal, 
however, to what [ have already seen abund- 
antly at Rome and elsewhere, besides which 
there was simply the carrying around in 
procession at midnight a nude little wax 
baby, which they ultimately took down into 


the “‘Manger,” and deposited there, where 


I have séen it to-day. 

But whatever special interest attaches to 
the fact of being in Bethlehem on Christ- 
mas, we have had the opportunity to enjoy. 
Tf our Saviour was born on the 25th of 
December, then we have had the privilege 
of being in his birth-place on his natal day. 
The stable, like so many of the other 
sacred places, is a grotto. It is under the 
church, accessible by two stairways, de- 


-scending, the one from the Greek and the 


other from the Latin Chapel. This subter- 
ranean chapel is a low vault, apparently 
hewn in the rock, thirty-eight feet long by 
eleven wide. In the space between the 
foot of the two staircases is a niche, the 
floor a marble slab, in the centre of which 
is a large silver star, with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘¢ Hic de Virgine Maria Jesus Chris- 
tus natus est.” «Here Jesus Christ was 
born of the Virgin Mary.” Suspended 
above the star in a semi-circle are sixteen 
silver lamps, kept constantly burning, and 
over these a plain altar, common to all 
sects, which each may furnish for the 
occasion, to suit their own ideas and usages. 
Oo the other side of the little chapel is 
what purports to be the “Manger,” now 
represented by a marble trough, the gen- 
uine one having been carried off long ago 
to Rome, where it is exhibited in the 
Church of Ste Maria Maggiore by the 
Pope every Christmas day. The spot 
where the wise men stood, when they 
came to worship the infant Redeemer, is 
also pointed out.. To these devotees are 
all the while coming, prostrating them- 
selves, and kissing the very stones, and 
especially the spot within the silver star. 
As to this being the place of our Saviour’s 
birth, it is not possible to speak with cer- 
tainty. It is not uncommon in Palestine 
to use grottoes for stables, and it may have 
been so in this instance, though the narra- 
tive would seem to intimate that it was a 
‘shouse.”” But however this may be, it 
is certain that, with the exception of the 
‘‘Holy Sepulchre,” there is no spot on 
earth around which the interest of a large 
portion of Christendom has been for ages 


so intensely concentrated, and about which, | 


alas! there have been such fierce conten- 
tions. That ‘peace’ and ‘goodwill” 
which Jesus came to bring, has not found 
its abode even within the precincts of his 
own reputed birth-place. The assumed 
conservators of these holy places have 
shown more zeal for earth and stones 
than for the principles and spirit of the 
religion of the meek and lowly One. And 
they do not scruple to surround the very 
spot where they claim he was ushered into 
the world, also with their traditions and 
falsehoods. In another part of this sub- 
terranean department, for instance, they 
have a column which they say marks the 
place where the twenty thousand children 
murdered by Herod were buried; whilst, 
adjoining in the Chapel of Joseph, is 
‘the place where the husband of Mary 
retired at the moment of the nativity.” 
Under the premises of the Latin quarter 
are the tomb of St. Jerome, and a vault 
some twenty feet square and nine feet high, 
with a sort of stone divan running around 
it, which was the study of Jerome. The 
latter is now used as a chapel. As to 
this locality there can be no question, since 
it is well known that this illustrious father 
here passed a considerable portion of his 
life, and wrote his elaborate works. 

We were conducted through the Latin 
quarter by one of the Romish monks, who 
was as courteous and as fond of a talk, and 
of seeing strangers, as we have usually 
found the fraternity. From the chapel he 
took us into the convent. In addition to 
the cells for the monks, it is provided, as 
are all others in the East, with rooms for 
the entertainment of travellers; and also, 
asin those in and about Jerusalem, with 
accommodations for pilgrims. There are 


‘always more or less of the last mentioned, 


but in the spring, and especially about 
Easter, they are very numerous. Whilst 


te 


oe 


hill, commands a perfect view of the illus- 
trious panorama.” "Twill not weaty the | 
reader’s patience! with the thoughts ‘which 
filled my own mind when standing om the | 
ents of sacread Alstory, lally b 
that most’ important and Ta 


events, the advent of the Son of God. 


Whatever may be our contempt for the holy 

places of mere tradition, dull and cold in- 

deed must be the soul which is not moved 

by the voices speaking to him from these 
hills and valleys, and from every foot of 
ground in this village of Bethlehem. Ac- 
cording to the ideas of the world, and tho 
proud expectations of Jewish formalists, 
the nativity of the promised Messiah should 
have been at the ‘city of the Great King,” 
and attended with the pomp and ciroum- 
stance of regal state. But God’s thoughts 
are not man’s thoughts. Here, in this 

unpretending village, and in the lowly stall 

of the cattle, was born that mightiest of all 

potentates, beneath whose sceptre all na- 

tions are to sit, and at whose footstool every 

knee shall bow. 

Having completed our survey of the holy 


places, we set out in search of some of the 


little fabrics of Bethlehem, such are usually 
carried away as souvenirs. Ordinarily, this 
would bave been an easy task, or rather a 
work of supererogation, as the visitor no 
sooner approaches the Church of the Nativi- 
ty than he is importuned by a host of men, 
women, and boys in quest of customers. 
But Christmas is one of the chief holidays, 
perhaps the chiefest here, and whether or 
not they respect it religiously, they value it 
as a time of festivity. A large portion of 
the population were in the streets, in gay 
holiday attire, and so little concerned for 
their ordinary means of livelihood, that not 
one of them sought our patronage, or vol- 
uotarily showed us a trinket. We were 
compelled, therefore, either to go without, 
or go in search of them. 

As my friend was af home here, as every 
where else, he soon found some one to con- 
duct us to the house of one of the chief 


| manufacturers. We climbed up the steep, 


dirty stone steps, and were met on the 
landing by an old man, his wife, two young 
women, and children of assorted sizes. The 
children, some of them at least, and the 
young women, were very pretty, and of a 
style we had not seen elsewhere in the 
Kast. Their delicate features, lighter com- 
plexion, and general coast of countenance 
was not Oriental, but European. My ad- 
miration had been previously won by a boy 
who accompanied us in our peregrinations ; 
but it did not until now occur to me that 
Bethlehem is celebrated for its good-looking 
population, and especially for its beautiful 
women. It is, no doubt, entitled to this 
pre-eminence, though at the expense of its 
morals. The fact is usually ascribed to the 
intermixture of European blood, when the 
Crusaders sojourned here, on their pious 
and chivalric mission to rescue the Holy 
Sepulchre from the infidel Turk. 

The principal employment of the present 
population is carving olive-wood, a sort of 
vegetable ivory, and mother-of-pearl into 
beads, boxes, crucifixes, and various little 
ornaments, for which they find a ready 
market in the influx of visitors and_pil- 
grims. Most of those sold at the Church; 
of the Holy Sepulchre, and at other places 
in Jerusalem, are made here. There are 
other manufactures, hardly in keeping with 
these, with the sacred associations of Beth- 
lehem, or with the ‘Peace on Earth,” 
sung by the angelic choir. Fire-arms, arms 
of various sorts, and especially most mur- 
derous looking daggers, are, strange to say, 
a specialty of the birth-place of the meek 
and gentle Redeemer. 
such turbulent men as the Bethlehemites 
are reputed to be, the latter would do terri- 
ble execution. Having supplied ourselves 
with what we were in quest of, we turned 
our faces once more towards the Holy City. 
It was a lovely afternoon.’ As we looked 
back from the Convent of Mar Elias, Beth- 
lehem sat in new beauty on its hill-top— 
church, convents, yellow houses, and ter- 
raced slopes all bathed in the light of the 
declining sun. Across the valley rose the 
stately walls of the new Palace of the Latin 
Patriarch—the intended refuge and home 
of the Pope when he makes his hegira 
from Rome; beneath it, in the vale, sat 
Rachel’s tomb; all around bold heights 
threw deep shadows into the intervening 
gorges, whilst off on the horizon lay the 
Mountains of Moab, adorned with a vesture 
of the most exquisite violet. The air was 
pure, sparkling, and bracing, as in our finest 
October weather, and nature seemed to.be 
vieing with the loaded treasure-house of a 
long and hallowed past, to add to the 
charms of this memorable ride. The sun 
was just setting on Jerusalem as we came 
in sight, gilding the Mosque of Omar, the 
Holy Sepulchre, and the Tower of David, 
as they rose above the embattled walls, 
and shedding a flood of glory over Olivet. 
That first day in Jerusalem—that Christ- 
mas day at Bethlehem—how tender and 
powerful its impressions! how imperishable 
will be-its memories ! L. 


For the Presbyterian. 


TRUE PATRIOTISM. 


There are two classes of persons amongst 
us at present who claim to be true patriots, 
and warmly attached to the Constitution 


and the Union, but they show their regard 


for the country in very different ways. 

The first class are influenced by reason 
and religion; they have deliberately made 
up their minds that our government is a 
good one, and that it is our solemn duty to 
do all in our power to perpetuate and trans- 
mit it unimpaired to coming generations. 

Our own voluntary engagements, the 
welfaré of the people, the prosperity of the 
country, the interests of civil and religious 
liberty throughout the world, and all com- 
ing time, and the glory of God, all require 
this. This class of persons are cool, 
deliberate, and firm, but kind; they do 
not make many violent and denuaciatory 
speeches, nor write many inflammatory 
articles for the press. But they are either 
in the army themselves, or their sons are 
there, and their property, time, and influ- 
ence are at the disposal of the govern- 
ment. They are greatly grieved at the 
present state of affairs, and bear their 
couaotry, their whole country, on their 
hearts to the mercy-seat daily and hourly. 
The burden of their prayers is, that God 
would perpetuate our glorious Union, and 
grant us a speedy and honourable peace. 
These are the true friends of the country ; 
they are those on whom she relies with 
the most implicit confidence in this the 
hour of her peril. 

The second class are very zealous, noisy, 
blustering, and tumultuous. On all occa- 
sions they are ready to make bitter and 
denunciatory speeches, write inflammatory 
articles for the press, or preach warlike 
sermons. ° They denounce the President, 


» the Cabinet, and all who do not agree with 


them, as tardy in their movements, vacil- 


In the hands of | 


lating and timid in their policy; they seek 
to establish their own 
ing the loyalty of others. Pretty much all - 
they do'for their country is. done with the 
tongue, or with the pen. They are not to 
be fowed-in the army themselves, nor any 
of those who are nearly allied to them ; 
and so far from “their and 
property to the’ service of the 
they are eagerly watohiog every opportu- 
nity for promoting their own aggrandize- 
ment, and fill their pockets by plundering 
the nation. Instances of this kind of 
patriotism might easily be mentioned, but 
this is not necessary. 

I récently heard a minister say, after he 
had preached a flaming sermon on the 
state of the country, when speaking of 
the South, say, «Kill the devils! kill the 
devils ” This, it seemed to me, was very 
unlike the Spirit of Christ and his Apos- 
 tles, and the entire gospel. These per- 
sons are governed by a bitter, denuncia- 
tory, wildly, fanatical, and malignant 
spirit, rather than an enlightened, Chris- 
tian patriotism. But they are very far 
from being the best friends to the country, 


on whom she can rely with the greatest — 


copfidence in this, the time of her danger. 
This she very well understands, and appre- 
ciates them accordingly. A. 


For the Presbyterian. 


GOD MY TRUST. 


BY SALLIE BRIDGES. 


My God! my God! how thrills my mortal frame, 
In tearful ecstacy of praise or prayer, 

When humbly ling’ring on the one great name, 
My soul, aspiring, finds its limit there! 


And ofttimes, kneeling in mine utmost need, 

With speechless awe my trembling spirit shrinks, 
While bitt’rest cry of huinan pain or want 

In adoration’s rev'rent silence sinks. 


Yet knowing Thee the one for ever true, 
While earthly loves and earthly hopings end, 
My heart in sorrow still sublimely yearns 
Thro’ all the universe to find its Friend! 


And, child-like, reaching to a Father's hand, 
Unspoken thoughts creep upwards to his throne! 
And though I stood companionless ’mid men, 
My God, thou knowest I am ne’er alone! 


For the Presbyterian. 
IRREVERENCE IN PRAYER. 


Messrs. Editors—If, by adding one: word 
to what your previous correspondents, 
soW.” and “I.,” have said on the subject 
of “Irreverence in Prayer,’’ I should be 
the humble instrument of convincing and 
correcting any one guilty of the abuse 
spoken of, I shall feel richly repaid. 

In your issue of July 6th, « W.,”’ in the 
article on the subject, has so fully expressed 
my own views (at least in his first para- 
graph), that enlargement or comment 
would seem superfluous. The evil habit 
spoken of has long been a painful exhibi- 
tion to my mind, in the house of God; and 
so much so that I had almost come to the 
conclusion to send to the Board of Publica- 
tion for a parcel of the tract, No. 87, 
‘The Posture in Prayer,” a very able pro- 
duction on that subject, that by a distriba- 
tion of them in God’s house of prayer some 
few ‘‘church members in high: standing, 
and even ruling elders,” might profit. fr 
‘such irreverence exerts an injarious effect 
on worldly minds,” how much more so are 
the ill effects on the weaker Christians; who 
are looking for a better example from those 
who should be ‘‘ensamples to the flock?’ 
Our attitade in this most solemn act and 
service before the Most High ought to be 
an index of our miads and hearts. — 

The posture of many, of always sitting 
during prayer, though modern, is much to 
be deplored, in my opinion. 

Newark, New Jersey. 


CALIFORNIA ITEMS. 


We clip the following items from the 
Pacific Expositor, of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia: 

New Cuurcu.—We have stated before 
that the Rev. Thomas Fraser had organized 
a Presbyterian church in Bodega. We now 
learn that it consists of sixteen members, 
and has been taken under the care of the 
Presbytery of Benicia. Mr. Fraser’s health 
has greatly improved since his removal to 
California. His labours were greatly blest 
in the West and in Arkansas before coming 
to our coast. We know that he is remem- 


formerly laboured, and is esteemed as an 
able and faithful servant of the Church. 
We trust a long career of useful labour 
awaits him among us. | 


Rev. Dr. PHeups,—On the second 
Lord’s day of June we had the pleasure of 
exchanging pulpits with the Rev. Dr. 
Phelps, of Sacramento. We found the 
church there greatly encouraged and de- 
lighted with his labours. The attendance 
both morning and evening was large, and 
we understand the number is constantly in- 
creasing since Dr. Phelps’ arrival. There 
is a great work for the Presbyterian Church 
to do in Sacramento. Dr. Phelps was 
greeted with large corgregations at both 
his services in our (Calvary) Church. His 
sermons were able, eloquent, and eminently 
pas ir ge to do good. They were well re- 

ceived. 


City CoLLEGE.—We present our readers 
in this number with a picture of the build- 
ings of this institution, and also Dr. Bur- 
rowes’ able and learned address at the 
opening of the session, when a regular 
Freshman class was formed. The present 
session has commenced with the most flat- 
tering prospects. Nearly one hundred sta- 
dents were in actual attendance the first 
week. Quite a number of those in attend- 
ance last session that design returning have 
not yet entered. Let us keep our children 
at home, and at the same time give them a 
thorough and liberal education. . 


WESTMINSTER PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
—We learn from the Rev. A. Fairbairn 
that he has organized a church to be called 
by the above name, a few miles east of 
Vacaville. An elder was elected, and 
measures taken to secure a house of wor- 
ship. The prospects are highly encourag- 
ing. We rejoice in brother Fairbairn’s 
success, and trust his hopes will soon be 
realized. He is an able preacher and a 
hard worker. 


DECLINE OF THE SECULARISTS.: 


We have already mentioned that the week- 
ly paper, the Reasoner, edited by Mr. Holy- 
oake, has at length ceased to exist. The 
party which supported this organ has always 
been remarkable for apathy in united action, 
while individuals belonging to it have been 
notable for their hostility to one another, 
and to all good men who ventured to oppose 
them. The paper itself had some .interest- 
ing features, and some even commendable 
ones, but in proportion to its fairness and 
plainness to foes and friends it has met with 
cold neglect or determined opposition. The 
Secularists do not trust their cause, and they 
distrust one another every where. After 
years of labour their paper dies, and after 
struggles to get a paltry $1500 for a mona- 
ment to che Robert Owen, seer Com- 
mittee for the purpose have openly aa- 
nounced that they cannot agree on @ place 
or plan, and the man who was to unite the 
world in one family has his only memorial 
in the utter disunion of his followers.— 
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Union Home 


ewise | Paitfax Court’ House, He intend-d to make 
"hes a 


Opnireville, the county-seat, of 


| 

moose’ county. There was great excitement 

Gudsother counties adjoin- 

he people are gathering up every | put only 
thé eartiest Fepresentationh of Senator’ 

| Jathem, the war steamer Keystone State left: 

‘Philadetphia, on the 20th inst., to convoy the 

Northern Light from Aspinwall, with over 

($2,000,000 in specie from California.’ Si 


New 


Monroe; 
T 


‘da formed, the “Keystone 


returned to Boston. from Fortress 
This is the first regiment of any of 
tmonth’s volanteers to return home. 
General Mansfield has issued the 
order, dated Headquarters, Department o 
‘Washington; Fagh 


‘no pretext whatever; rmitted to reside or 
be - any way harbo in the quarters and 


camps of the troops serving in this depart- 
neither will each be allowed to 
accompany.the trodps on the march. Com-, 
manders of troops will be held responsible for 
@ strict observance of this order.” ~ 7 


fhe Rev. Mr. Fisher, just arrived from Ful-' | 


ton, Galloway county, Missouri, reports a 
skirmish: between Colonel McNeil and a party 
of State troops, in sight of Fulton, on the 


Seferson. City road, in which eleven of the. 


‘Federal ‘troops. were wounded, two supposed 
“mortally,, The State troops were dispersed. 
Colonel McNeil is ‘in Fulton, awaiting rein- 
forcements. General Harris was in 
but not in the fight. His men were un- 
manageable, and left Fultor by every road 
leading out of town. Only seventy of the 
State troops were mounted, The camp at, 
Springs is supposed to be broken up.' 
oldnel McNeil’s advanced guard was at first 
attacked, and fell back on the main body, 
- when: the State troops 
Fulton in t disorder. | | 
The Federal government has made some 
unexpected and important changes in its 
‘military arrangments, which includes the 
transfer of Major General Banks to the com- 
smand of the Department of Virginia, in place’ 
“of General Patterson, whose future station is 


-not’ yet designated. The command of the |. 
‘Department of Maryland, &c., recently held 
by Major General Banke, is assigned to Gen-. 
reasons 


-eral John A. Dix, of New York® The 
for these changes are not known 
the Government. 


of 


Richmond | Examiner has'a letter 
“@ cotrespondent at Norfolk, dated July 9, 


which says:—‘“Oaptain Maury, late of the 
Washington 
ing. Itis understood that he has been plant 
in the approaches to this city some of the 
most, formidable submarine batteries. They. 
will be quite.a match for any iron-plated ships 
that the 
‘planted in all our rivers, 80 as to render our 
“ities and ‘people perfectly secure against any 
‘approaches by water,” 
: sv Ball’s. Run, Virginia, on Thursday of 
Tyler's division encountered a masked bat- 
‘tery, and a protracted fight ensued, in which 
our fegiments lost about forty men, of whom 


three were killed and twenty-nine wounded. 

Several of our pieces of artillery were disabled. 

The secessionists had two batteries of eight 


pieces com ing the road, and about 


men, while our force was 1000 men and two’ 


rifled guns. Bull’s Run is beyond Centreville, 
and near the 


and during the action were reinforced from 
the Junction. The battle was without any 
practical result, both parties i 
their 
was 
the Connecticut regiments. | 
‘GREAT AND DISASTROUS BATTLE AT BULL’S RUN, 
VIRGINIA. 
 Bull’s Run Bridge, July 21. 
* The great battle occurred to-day, ‘The 
.Union army advanced* from Centreville in 
three columns at three o’clock this morning. 
-@olonel Richardson commanded the column 
by the road to Bull’s: Run, where the action 
Thureday took place, and Colonel Miles lay 
on ‘the road and af Centreville to support him. 
General Tyler commanded the centre divis- 
‘jon, which took the Warrenton road—Gen- 


eral Schenk and Colonel Sherman being in 


advance. He had the three Connecticut regi- 
ments, two from Michigan, two from Wiscon- 
sin, and the Sixty-ninth and Seventy-ninth 
- from New’ York. General McDowell, with 
‘Colonel Hunter and a very powerful division, 
“went out on ‘this road, which leads directly 
forward to. Manassas, crossing Bull’s Run by 
a stone bridge which had been mined. The 
attack by these two points was intended 
mainly as a feint. The real attack was by 
Hunter, who took a narrow road two miles 
out leading to the right, having Hunt’s and 
“the "Rhode Island batteries, and leaving Col- 
,onel; Keyes on the centre at the crossing of 
the roads as a reserve. His orders were to 
proceed high up the stream, cut himself a 
path through the woods; ‘cross over, and turn. 
the position of the,secessionists on the north. 
At ten minutes before six we halted about 
a mile this side of the position of the seces- 
sionists:;- The Sixty-ninth and Seventy-ninth 
»regiments of New York were thrown to,the 
Tight, in the woods, and the First and Second 
‘Ohio and the Second New York to the left in 
‘advance. The 32-pound Parrott gun was 
“planted in the middle of the road, and at ten 
minutes past six it threw two shells into the 
‘battery of the enemy, but without elicitin 
any response. Ten minutes after, we hea 
firing on our left from Richardson’s column, 
swhich was continued at intervals for two 
‘hours, but without eliciting any reply. Our 
oolumn’ remained silent, firing now and then 
& gun, and at twenty minutes to eight, Ayres’ 
‘Battery, formerly Sherman’s, fired five or six 
- rounds into the enemy, but without response. 
At a.quarter before. nine, shots were rapidly 
exchanged between the opposing skirmishers, 
.aud Gardiner, of Lacrosse, belonging to the 
‘Rhode Island regiment, was repo killed. 
At about ten o’clock heavy clouds of dust 
‘showed that reinforcements were coming up 
to the secessionists from Manassas, and was 
 ncomnggtag through the next three or four 
‘hours. | 
At eleven o-clock Ayres’ Battery went to 
the front; the Sixty-ninth New York was 
‘ordered to deploy into the field in front, and 
firing was heard from Hunter’s division, on 
the extreme right, far in advance. The Ohio 
regiments were pushed forward with the Se- 
cond New York, and ran upon 9 masked bat- 
tery/of four guns, which killed and wounded 
quite a number of both. Of the latter, 
_ Michael McCarty, Sergeant of Company H, 
‘was°woanded, and afterwards was reported 
dead... Lieutenant Demsey received a slight 
‘wound. Some twenty or thirty of the Onio 
regiment broke and run, but the rest stood 
firm, as did the Second New York. Carlisle’s 
battery was brought'to the front on the right, 
and soon drove the secessionists out of the 
‘masked battery. The whole Brigade under 
Tyler was ordered forward to his support. 
“The Sixty-ninth and Seventy-ninth New York, 
the Firet, Second, and Third Connecticut, and 
‘the Second Wisconsin, were sent in. : 
A constant roll of musketry marked Hun- 
‘ter’s advance, and the artillery from our col- 
“umn played incessantly on the flank of the 
secessionists. So far as I could see, the latter 
“were pushed backward a considerable distance 
to the road directly in front of where I stood, 
across which they charged twice with the bay- 
onet upon our troops, bat were repulsed each 
“time. Our men crossed the road an re 
in upon them a terrible fire of artillery and 


ketry. 
Washington, July 22.—After the latest in- 


formation was received from Centreville, at 
half-past seven o’clock last night, a series of 


“events took place in the intensest degree die- 


‘estrous. Many confused statements are pre- | to 50 


valent,-but enough ig known to. warrant the 


statement that we have suffered in a degree | 


which has cast a gloom over the remnants 
the army, and excited the deepest melancholy 
throughout Washington. The carnage 
mendously on both sides, and, on ours 
| 


and batteries 


toward 


army becaine demuralized, and it; was impoe- | 


} louse the retreat..was kept up uatil the men ; 
| reached their regular encampmente, a portion ' 


among Out troops 

regular ‘took “place, 
that General McDowell under- : 
make ptand at pr about Centreville, 
eo, fearfal that the whole | 


to check them. either at Centreville or at 


another stad’ at’ Fairfax Court House, but 
th fall retreat, could ‘not a0- 
‘oomplish the object, Beyond Fairfax Court’ 


ai of whom returned to them, but 9 stil | 
inside.the entrenchmetits. A, 


| Ran was strewn with knepeacke,. 0. | 
| Bome ot our troops déliberately threw away | 


is 
“oruise for the privateer Sumter until she finds’ 
and captures her. 
_ The Fourth Massachusetts regimen 
the thrbe | 


slaves will, under’ 


alton,’ 


soon retreated back to: 


left here this morn-, 
can ‘bring. The like are to be. 


the advance guard of General 


Junction, and thé retreating 
detachments from Fairfax Court House, Cen- 
‘treville, and other places, were there gathered, 


position. .Among the seriously 
e Rev. Mr. Delany, chaplain of one of i 


and poured’ 


is tre- 
as frightful. :We were 
masked 


still larger | 


atge' number of the troops in their retreat: 
fell on the wayside from and are | 
all the way 
sirfax Court House.. The road from 
the betterto 
| pert of 
said, @ their retreat in good | 
order. wes in the rear of , 
the retreat, 
with partial s 
pletely exhadsted, having slept tle fo: 
ree nights. His orders on the field did not 
at all times reach those for whom they were 


It is supposed that the force sent out against 
our troops consisted, according to a prisoner’s 
‘statement, of about 30,000 men, including a 
Jarge number of cavalry. He furthers says 
that, owing to from Richmond, 
‘Struasburg, other points, the enemy’s 
effective force was 90,000 men. 
According to the stajement of two Fire 
Zonaves, they only have about 200 men left 
from the slaughter, fthe loss is since ascer- 
tained to be not near sogreat,] while the Sixty- 
‘ninth and other regimegts frightfully suffered 
in killed and wounded. The number cannot 
how be known. Sherman’s, Carlisle’s, Grif- 
fin’s, and the West Point batteries were taken 
by the enemy, and the eight siege and thirty- 
two rifled cannon, the latter being too cum- 
brous to remoye. They were two miles the 
other side of Centreville. The panic was so 
great that the attempt to rally them to a stand 
at Centreville was entirely in vain. Ifa firm 
stand had been made there, our troops could 
have been reinfore@i and much. disaster . 
vented. General. McDowell was thus foiled in 
his well-arranged plan. It is supposed that 
‘most of the provision trains belonging to the 
United States Government were saved. Some 
regimental wagons were overturned by acci- 
‘dent, or the wheels came off, and had therefore 
to be abandoned. Large droves of cattle were 
saved by being driven back in the advance of 
‘the. retreat. An officer just from Virginia, 
‘peporte that the road from Centreville to the 
Potomac is strewed with stragglers. The 
‘troops are resaming the occupation of the for- 
‘tifications and entrenchments on the line of 
the Potomac.. Wagons are continually arriv- 
jng bringing in the dead and wounded. Sol- 
‘diers are relating to greedy listeners the de- 
plorable events of last night and early this 
morning. The feeling is awfully distressing. 
Both telegraph and steamboat communication. 
with Alexandria is suspended to-day to: the 
public. ‘The greatest alarm exists throughout 
‘the city, especially among the female portion 
of the population. 
Washington, July 22.—General McClellan | 
‘has been summoned by the Government from 
Western Virginia to Washington, to take com-: 
.mand of the army on the Potomac, General 
takes his in command of 
the army of Western Virginia. The corps 
d’armée at Washington is to be reorganized 
and increased, and the orders have already 
‘been given, General McDowell has returned 
‘to his headquarters at Arlington Heights, and 
the re bie army will re- 
sume their positions, which most of them have 
already done. 
Washington, July 23.—Our losses have been 
- greatly exaggerated. It is now well ascer- 
tained that the killed will fall short of 1000. 
‘The secessionists did not follow our retreating 
forees after they Bull’s Run. 
Einstein, of the Twenty-sixth Pennsylvania, 
returned to the field of battle at eleven o’clock 
‘on Sunday night, and brought off six pieces of 
sartillery, which “he delivered to the command- 
ing officer on the Potomac yesterday évening. 
Colonel Einstein reports that the field was 
‘then clear, and not an enemy in sight. The 
President. and + of War are vigor- 
ously at work reorganizing a powerful “$e 5 
—_— the last twenty-four hours over 60, 
Tésh troops, with a number of batteries, have 
‘offered their services and been accepted. — 


- — 


CONGRESS. 


In the Senate, Mr. Latham, of California, 
replied:to Mr. Breckinridge on the resolution 
approving the acts of the President. -Mr. La- 
tham said he gonid not vote to sanction the 
suspension. of the writ of habeas corpus, or the 
increasing the army, but as to the President’s 
other acts, he would have been for impeaching 
him had he done less. A resolution was 
‘adopted .asking the President to inform the 
Senate of the nature of the | armistice re- 
ferred to in his message of the 4th inst., by 
which the commander of tho Sabine refused 
to transfer troops to Fort. Pickens, and what 
had been done in relation to the Sabine. A 
bill providing for the confiscation of property 
“of secessionists found in arms against the 
Government was taken up, and Mr. Trumbull, 
of ‘llinois, offered an amendment, providing 
that any person held to service or labour, 
employed in any way in aiding the rebellion 
against the Government, shall be forfeited to 
. his master. The amendment was agreed to— 
yeas.32, nays 6—-Messrs. Breckinridge, John- 
son of Missouri, Kennedy, Pearce, Polk, and 
Powell, voting Siasiieds . The bill then 

.. Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, from 

the Committee on Military Affairs, reported 
the bill. to provide for the transportation 
of arms and munitions of war to the loyal 
citizens in the rebel States, and to provide for’ 
‘the expenses of organizing them into regi- 
‘ments, &c. [This bill makes an appropriation 
of $2,000,000] — passed. Mr. Wilson also 
‘moved to take 
act.authorizing the employment of volunteers; 
which was «oe passed. Mr. Sherman, of 
Ohio, from the Committee on Finance, reported 
“back the bill to refund duties on arms imported 
by the States—passed. Mr. Cowan, of Penn- 
sylvania, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
reported a bill to punish fraud in making con- 
tracts with the Government. Laid over. 
In the House the bill providing for the 
better organization of the military establish- 
ment was passed; also the Senate bill provid- 
ing for a temporary increase of the navy. The 
bill for the relief of the relatives of persons 
lost in the sloop-of-war Lévant was passed. 
Mr. Crittenden, of Kentucky, asked leave to 
submit resolutions declaring the present civil 
-war had been forced on us by the disunionists 
of the Southern States now in rebellion against 
the Government of the United States; that in 
this natural emergency, Congress, banishing 
all feelings of passion and resentment, will re- 
collect only their duty to their country; that 
the war is not waged for conquest or subjuga- 
tion, or for interfering with the rights or 
established institutions of these States, but to 
maintain and defend the supremacy of the 
constitution, with the rights and equality 
under it unimpaired; that as soon as these 
objects shall be accomplished the war-ought 
to cease. Mr. Stevens objected to the intro- 
duction of the resolutions. The resolutions, 
were afterwards taken up and adopted, but 
two opposing. Mr. Wright, of Pennsylvania, 
offered a resolution declaring that the reverses 
of the army on the 2lst, at Bull Run, caused 
by the rebel army, has in no manner impaired 
our ultimate success; that the love of the 
Union and Constitution is dear to twenty mil- 
lions of people, and calling on all loyal citizens 
to respond by furnishing men and money. 
Laid on the table. Thanks were voted to the 
Sixth Massachusetts regiment and the Penn- 
sylvanians who hurried to the defence of the 
Capital on the 18th of April. Mr. Vandever, 
of Iowa, offered a resolution, which was at 
first objected to, but subsequently passed, de- 
claring that the maintenance of the Constitu- 
tion and the preservation of the Union are 
ae duties, and that no disasters sball 
iseou us from their performance. Mr. 
Potter, of Wisconsin, reported a bill for divid- 
ing Kentucky into two judicial districts and 
abolishing the present district court. This 
was amended by Mr. Blair, of Missouri, by 
abolishing the two district courts in Missouri, 
and establishing one in their stead. In the 
‘course of debate, Mr. Crittenden opposed the 
bill, saying it was an abuse of the power of 
Congress, and an invasion of the constitutional 
-mode of removing a judge, to effect such an 
object by the abolition of the court as now 
“proposed. The bill passed by a vote of 79 


Crrtiricats or BirtH ExTRAORDI- 


ehester, sent the following document in. 
answer to 8 recent application for a certifi- 
cate of birth, by ‘one of his parishioners : 
« Mary; danghite of ——, born a child of 


Wrath, April 24th, 1801;—Born again of 


of eight men. | 
|... Hosprran at Mizan.—The Hospital of 


Colonel | 


the bill in addition to the | 


NARY.— A Rector, a few miles from’ Col- |. 


asserts the existence of a 
between the late Sultan and 


—<“The grandmother 


the Frénch Emperor: 


| ‘of the former was Madame Aimée Dabuc 


de ‘Rivery,’ a; relative of Josephine de la 
‘Pagerie, maternal ancestor of the Ewperor.”’ 
& aacrative isthen given to the effect that 
Mdile.;de Rivery was in a vessel captured 
by Algerine pirates. The Dey sent her as 
a present to the then Sultan, and she be- 
eame his wife. 


“Praise sy Srzam.—The new. organ 
which has just been transferred from the 
“Alhambra to St. Paul's needs eight men to 


ict to put.a steam engine to work the 
ellows, and so dispense with the services 


Milan, one of the richest in Europe, has 
Teceived in twelve months, independently 
of all donations of smaller value, no less 
than six millions and a half of francs, the 
result of two bequests—the first of four 
millions from ,Connt Calderara, and the 
second of ‘two millions and a half from 
‘Baron Colla, who had just departed this 

‘Srzrzoscopr.—Mr. James Barker, in 
his’ picture, ‘“‘The Intellect and Valour of 
-Engiand,” represents “Sir David Brewster 
Announcing his Discovery of the Stereo- 
scope.” Sir David has written to the 
artist :—“I think it right to state to you 
that Iam not the discoverer of the stereo- 
scope... I am. only the inventor. of the 
stereoscope now in universal use.” 


PURGATORIAL ASSOCIATION.—An asso- 
ciation has been formed in Paris—appa- 
rently under the auspices of the Jesuits— 
“for the: deliverance of souls from purga- 
tory.” A subscription of 2s. 6d. per an- 
num, or £2 paid down for a dead man, con- 
stitutes membership, and in return for the 
pay the subscriber insures three masses im- 
mediately after his death, besides keeping 
up perpetual prayers, a minimum dividend 
of “nine masses a day” being guaranteed 
for purgatoried souls in general, and for 
neglected souls in particular. The offerto- 
ries at St. Philip's Clerkenwell, for the year 
ending May 23d, amounted to £451 17s. 9d. 
The Union thus comments on the fact:— 
‘¢When the poverty of the district is taken 
into consideration, well may the respeeted 
incumbent, the Rev. Warwick Wroth, say, 
in connection with this gratifying announce- 
ment, ‘The widow's. mite is the Church’s 
coin.’ 
DECREASE OF CRIME.—Sir J. Jebb, the 
Director of Convict Prisons, and Mr. Wad- 
dington, of the Home Office, express a de- 
cided opinion, in the evidence they gave 
recently before the Select Committee on 
Transportation, that the decrease of crime 
within the last few years is likely to be per- 
manent. ‘They attribute the improvement 
to a combination of causes—the deterring 
influence of penal servitude; the improved. 
penal discipline in our prisons; the assist- 
ance given to discharged prisoners in obtain- 
ing employment or emigrating; the influ- 
ence of reformatory schools; and, perhaps, 
|, moat of all, the rise of wages and abundance 
of employment. 


PHOTOGRAPHING IN CoLouRS.—The 
Paris Moniteur says that the celebrated 
‘daguerreotypist, Niessee de Saint Victor, 
has at last discovered the secret, and that 
‘he has subjected pictures taken by his new 
‘method to the direct action of the solar 
rays for several hours, without any visible 
change in the tints. Blue, yellow, and 
green are said to be copied vividly. The 
: French paper, however, does not give apy 
-explanation of the process. 4 


Cont TRADE or BorpEAvx.—There.are 
_ | at present in Bordeaux 25 cork factories, 
| emiployin 


75 workmen, using annually 
3,396,846 pounds of cork bark, ‘and pro- 
| ducing about 10,000,000 corks. 90,000,000 
-Yeady-made corks are obtained from the 
neighbouring places of Nesac, Bayonne, and 
Provence. The cork trade of Bordeaux, 
| therefore, may be estimated at 100,000,000 
corks annually, worth about $781,690. Two- 
fifths of this quantity are exported to the 
French colonies, the United States, Chili, 
‘India, &c.; and three-fifths are used in Bor- 
ae at the average price of $6 per thou- 
sand. 


THE PUBLISHING BUSINESS IN FRANCE. 
—lIn France, there have been published, in 
the six months ending the 29th June last, 
6160 works of all kinds, including new edi- 
tions, reprints, pamphlets, pasquinades, and 
small poesy. During the same period there 
have been published 1552 musical pieces, 
and 1613 engravings, lithographs, portraits, 
landscapes, &c. 
falling off in the export book trade in May 
last, as compared with May 1860. The 
diminution in weight was 40,700 kilo- 
grammes, representing a value of nearly 
$50,000. This has been attributed to the 
civil war in the United States, and to the 
fact that Russian booksellers had not given 
their usual spring orders. 


Mr. SpurGeon.—The morning papers 
report that during the service on a recent 
Sunday forenoon Mr. Spurgeon stated that 
the excitement of a visit to Swansea and 
Merthyr Tydvil, where he had during the 
past week addressed large multitudes, had 
brought on a “tremulous feeling,” accom- 
panied by indisposition, from which he is 
now suffering. His medical advisers had 
informed him that unless he abstained in 
the meantime from all labour, beyond that 
connected with his own chapel, he might 
lose his voice for ever. He had resolved, 
he said, in consequence to preach no where 
but in his own chapel. 


NEGLECT OF VACCINATION.—Mr. Simon 
has reported to the Privy Council some re- 
markable facts on the maintenance of small- 
pox. Wherever vaccination is neglected 
small-pox revives, and it is very much ne- 
glested. In London ten per cent. of the 
children who attend school are not vacci- 
nated, and in Islington alone 4000 persons 
are supposed to remain without the protec- 
tion. In some country districts only 40,000 
vaccinations were reported to 80,000 births; 
and in some places a fifth of the children 
were unvaccinated. 


Nestorrans.—A remarkable spirit 
of liberality has been recently manifested 
among the Nestorians, a sum of $1000 hav- 


‘ing been collected in a short time in vari- 


ous villages for the extension of the gospel, 
and the women having parted even with 
many of their ornaments fo assist in the good 
work. The Bulgarians are not cowed by 
the severe measures of the Greek Patriarch, 
but fresh movements continue for separation 
from the Greek Church. A very small sec- 
tion will not have any thing to do with the 
preposed submission to the Pope. An ex- 
cellent field presents itself for diligent Evan- 
gelical work, in the dissemination of suit- 
able tracts written for the emergency.— 
London News of the Churches. 


__New Istanp.—The St. Petersburg cor- 
respondent of the Paris Moniteur states that 
a schooner sailing in the Caspian Sea, near 
the coast of Georgia, during the month of 
June, suddenly came upon an island not 
laid down in the chart, Its summit was 
eighteen feet above the level of the sea, and 
its only dry portion. The captain landed, 
‘and discovered that the temperature of the 
island ran very high.. From all the indiea- 


| tions it must be the result of some. recent 


submarine volcanic eruption. 


New Merattic Attoy.—M. Aichis, of 
Brussels, has introduced a new metallic al- 
loy; which is much. cheaper than real cop- 
per, and even lower in price than brass, 
while it can advantageously replace those 
metals in naval construction and other 
branches of industry.’ It is represented to 


|‘of Water and the Holy Ghost, May 25th, 
us back, 


have more tenacity than copper or brass, 


‘blow it, and we notice that it has been pro- 


There had been a notable 


' 


Foreign Stems. 


Aspvi; AnD Napotson 


sandy soil, quite apart, in a solitary valley. 


brain, whilst 


Tae Porepom.—It is rumoured at, Paris 
in case of the decease of the Pope, Victor 
Emwanuel would at once be proclaimed at 
Rome with the consent of the French go- 
vernment, so as to put the conclave of car- 
dinals who would meet to elect a new Pope 
in the face of a fatt accompli. 


ORDINATION OF TO IN- 
DIA.—A public service was held on a recent 
Monday night in Queen street Hall, Edin- 
burgh, for the ordination of Mr. Joha Lowe 
and Mr. Alexander Thomson, who are about 
to proceed to India in connection with the 
London Missionary Society. 


Rome—HEALtTH oF THE Pore.—The 
Paris Patrie says the Pope again officiated 
penny at mass on the 29th ult. His 

alth fs said to be re-established. He was 
to receive the Diplomatic Corps on the Ist 
of July. Letters from Rome, however, still 
say that the Pope is in a dangerous state. 
A letter in the Zemps mentions as a curious 
fact, indicative of a coming change, that 
almost all the convents and religious com- 
munities in Rome ig lately rer 
their pro by the agency of Madrid, 

. Tae Kine oF DAHOMY AND THE Mis- 
SIONARIES.—The Wesleyan Missionary No- 
tices for the present month state that the 
missionary at Whydah, Mr. Bernasko, ap- 

ars to be in the power of the sanguinary 
King of Dahomy. Badahung, as his name 
is, made him prisoner at large at Whydah, 
and it appears doubtful whether he will 
permit him to send his wife and children, 
for safety, into British territory. Mr. Ber- 
nasko has already confessed Christ, at the 
capital of Dahomy; let us hope that, in 
answer to prayer, his life may be preserved. 
—London Watchman. 


A Queer Szermon.—The following 
tation from a well known sermon by J. 
Burgess, entitled ‘‘Beelzebub Driving and 
Drowning his Hogs,” is given in this 
month’s Llectric:—‘‘In these words the 
devil verified three old English ‘proverbs, 
which, as they contain the general drift of 
my text, shall also contain the substance of 
this ensuing discourse:—(1.) The devil will 
play at gmall game rather than no game at 
all. ‘All the devils besought him, say- 
ing, send us into the swine.’ (2.)' They 
ran fast, whom the devil drives. ‘When 
the unclean spirits entered into the swine, 
’tis said, the whole herd ran violently’ 
(3.) ‘The devil brings his hogs to a fine 
market. ‘Behold the whole herd ran down 
a steep place and were choked.’”’ | 


Ostrich have just 
been placed in the Zoological Gardens at 


Marseilles, France, eleven young ostriches, | 


hatched in the grounds of M. Pastré at 
Mouredon. All previous attempts to hatch 
ostrich eggs in France had failed, and suc- 
cess in the present case is attributed to the 
old bird having formed her nest on a dry, 


The incubation lasted nearly forty days, 
and out of thirteen eggs eleven produced 
young. 

Tue French EMPEROR AND SYRIAN 
IMPROVEMENT.—The Journal de Toulouse 
says the French Emperor gave orders that, 
before the French troops left, a number of 
ploughing machines should be sent to Sy- 
ria, as he was anxious that the people of the 
Lebanon should be taught improved methods 
of agriculture. 


THe CoFFIN MADE COMFORTABLE.—A 
company has just been started in Paris, 
on strictly High-church principles, for the 
sale of a newly-invented winding-sheet for 
burials. ‘‘It is high time,” says the pro- 
spectus, ‘that man, on quitting this life, 
should cease to be frightful or ridiculous ; 
he is frightful if wrapped in a common 
sheet, and ridiculous if dressed in his 
ordinary mundane attire. The newly- 
invented winding sheet supplies a desidera- 
tum; the religious emblems with which it 
is ornamented make it a.costume, the as- 
pect of which inspires nothing but feelings 
of consoling resignation.’”” The company 
promises thirty per cent. dividends. Table 
linen is also supplied by the- company on 
the most moderate terms. 


A VoLcaANno on THE East COAsT OF 
Arrica.—Captain R. L. Playfair, officiat- 
ing political resident at Aden, furnishes an 
account of an eruption of a hitherto un- 
known volcano on the east coast -of Africa, 
within the Red Sea. It is near Edd, a 
small village on the Abyssinian coast, in 
latitude 13 deg. 57 min. North, about half 
way between Massowah and the Straits of 
Bab-el-Manded. 


Ocean TELEGRAPHS.—The number of 
submarine cables that have been laid in 
shallow water is thirty-one, their total 
length being upwards of 3000 miles; the 
deep-sea lines, fourteen in number, total 
length 8290 miles. Of these latter, the 
Atlantic, 2200 miles, is entirely lost; the 
Red Sea and India, of 3499 miles only two 
sections are in working condition; and the 
Sardinia and Corfu, 700 miles, is not avail- 
able from some unascertained cause. Of 
the shallow-water cables, that from Singa- 
pore to Batavia, of 550 miles, is also defec- 
tive. Thus, out of 11,364 miles laid, little 
more than 3000 miles are in working order. 
— Mechanics’ Magazine. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE EUPHRATES VAL- 
LEY Ratbway.—The Army and Navy 
Gazette has an article pointing out the mili- 
tary importance of this project. According 
to Mr. Andrew, it would—l. Save 1000 
miles in distance, and half the time now 
occupied, between England and India. 
2. Both its termini being on open seas, 
would be easily defensible by England. 
8. Taken in conjunction with the system 
of steam transit now being established in 
the valley of the Indus, the large force sta- 
tioned in the Punjaub and Upper India 
would be rendered of incalculable import- 
ance by steamers in the Persian Gulf uniting 
the line of the Indus with that of the Eu- 
phrates. 4. The Indus and Euphrates thus 
united, the dangerous isolation of Persia 
would be at an end. Persia would be 
afforded a short, cheap, and easy outlet on 
the Mediterranean. Various other advan- 
tages are enumerated. 


Tae Excavations AT CYRENE.—Lieu- 
tenant Smith, of the Royal Engineers, and 
Lieutenant Porcher, of the Royal Navy, 
have been engaged for some months under 
the auspices of the Foreign Office in making 
excavations among the ruins of Cyrene. 
They have already discovered marbles of 
great value and antiquarian interest, which 
have arrived at Malta by the gunboat As- 
surance, and are shortly to be conveyed 
home by Her Majesty's storeship Supply. 
Encouraged by the remittance of funds 
from the trustees of the British Museum, 
the work, which had been previously carried 
on at their private cost, is now being vigor- 
ously prosecuted. 


MAN AND THE GorRILLA.—On a recent 
Saturday an interesting and instructive 
lecture (being the first of a series of five 
proposed) was given at the London Crystal 
Palace, by Mr. B. Waterhouse Hawkins, 
F.L.S., F.G.S. The course comprises, 
“The vertebrate animals from the lowest 
form to the gorilla; considering the special 
relation of the quadrumana to man.” The 
lecturer observed that the gorilla, in many 
of its anatomical features, bore a strong 
resemblance toa human being. The ap- 
pearance of the brain was, however, very 
different. Whilst that of a man was con- 
voluted, the brain of the gorilla was of a 
very opposite character. The eyes of the 


human being proceeded directly from the 
thats of the gorilla appeared | 


somewhat independent of it. It was a mis- 


upright animal, Jt wasa climbing and a 
junping animal. We were perfectly safe, 
then, iv rejecting the notion that there was 
any relationship between it and ourselves. 
It was so far like man that it was biped, 
nevertheless it was incapable of walking 
erect upon its hind legs. The lecturer illus- 
trated his remarks by frequent references to 
a human skeleton, and to various skulls and 
models with which he was furnished. 


Heavy Verpicr.—In a late action 
against the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany, brought by the widow of Mr. Pym, a 
gentleman possessing considerable landed 
property, who was killed on that road in. 
consequence of a defective rail throwing 


the train in which he was travelling off the. 


track, the jury found a verdict for $65,000, 
being $5000 for the widow, and $7000 
each for eight children. 


FRENCH MOoNASTERIES.—The Tribunal 
of Mons has sentenced the Lady Abbess of 
the Convent of Hautrayer, and two nuns, to 
six months’ imprisonment and a fine, for 
illegally inveigling a young girl and confin- 
ing her. The girl was found crouching in 
a Joathsome lair, a disgusting den, without 
light or air, vermin crawling about her per- 
son; and in this hideous plight the poor 
girl, who had become mad, had been im- 
mured for long, long months. The Lady 
Abbess and the nuns flippantly admitted 
that they had put her there out pf the way, 
as her howling disturbed their slumbers and 
devotions. 


“Domestic Hews. 


Toe Yevttow Fever on Boarp a BritisH - 


Man-or- War.—The Halifax Journal of the 8th 
inst. says:—Her Majesty’s steamship Fire- 
brand, which arrived at this port on Thurs- 
day last from the West Indies, had most of 
her officers and crew down with the yellow 
fever. For several days before her arrival at 
this port, we understand that she had but 
seven men in a watch. She came to her 
moorings off the dock-yard, and the reéeiving 
ship Pyramus was immediately towed to a 

sition near by, for the reception of the sick. 

hose who were convalescent have been re- 
moved to the commissioner’s house in the 
dock-yard. Three seamen were buried on 
Friday last. The climate here is sure death 
to ‘yellow jack,” and we shall no doubt soon 
record the recovery of the afflicted. 


BricaDierR GENERAL Rosencranz—the hero 


of the battle at Rich Mountain, is to succeed 


General McClellan in command on the upper 
Potomac. General William S. Rosencranz is 
a native of Ohio, and a West Point officer, 
having entered the Military Academy in 1838. 
He was brevetted second lieutenant of engi- 
neers in July 1842, and was subsequently 
assistant professor of engineering, and of 
natural and experimental philosophy in 1847. 
A few years after this he resigned his commis- 
sion in the army, and in the year 1854 settled 
in Cincinnati as an architect and civil engi- 
neer, from which position he was called at the 
—_— of the present war to take command 
of a regiment of Ohio volunteers. He was soon 
after appointed to the’command of a brigade, 
in which position he fought and won the admi- 
rable battle of Rich Mountain, which resulted 
in the surrender of Colonel Pegram and his 
forces, and the defeat of General Garnett’s 
army at Beverly. General Rosencranz is in 
the full vigour of manhood, and enjoys the 
reputation of a skilful and valiant officer. 


Hayti anp St. Dominco.—Letters received 
in Boston state that the Government of Hayti 
will not interpose in the matter of the occupa- 
tion of St. Domingo by the Spaniards. Some 
of the leading men propose to commence the 
cultivation of cotton upon a liberal scale, and 
at first suggested the employment of white 
labour, but this the prejudices of the people 
forbade. The writer of the letter was of 
opinion that an attempt would be made to 
obtain a supply of Coolie labourers. 


Gen. Irvin McDowell, 
who commanded the grand army in its ad- 
vance upon Manassas, is a citizen of Ohio. 
He entered the Military Academy at West 
Point in 1831, and was a classmate of General 
Beauregard, both graduating in 1838. He 
was brevetted a Second Lieutenant of the lst 
Artillery on the lst of July of that year; was 
assistant instructor of infantry tactics at West 
Point from September to November in 1841; 
served as Adjutant, at the same post, until 
October, 1845; from the last named date he 
acted as aid-de-camp to Brigadier General 
Wool until May, 1847; he was brevetted Cap- 
tain, for gallant and meritorious conduct in 
the battle of Buena Vista, 23d February, 1847; 
in May of the same year he was made Assist- 
ant Adjutant General, with the rank of Cap- 
tain, and in February, 1851, he relinquished 
his rank in the line. In April last General 
McDowell wrote to a personal friend in Cin- 
cinnati, saying that he was anxious to take 
the field against Beauregard, who was then 
threatening Washington. He afterwards of- 
fered his services to his native State, to com- 
mand the contingent, but the Governor, Den- 
nison, did not accept his proposition, prefer- 
ring Hill and Cox. Subsequently McDowell 
was promoted by the War Department to be a 


Brigadier General, probably through the ad- 


vice of General Scott, who has for several 
years employed him as his aid, and holds him 
in high estimation. He is said to be a man of 
great power, untiring industry, very abste- 
mious habits, and unquestionable courage. 


Capture oF aN Eacuz.—An eagle, of the 
golden species, was caught a few days since 
in Fayette county, Pennsylvania, in a very 
singular manner. The account says that 
it alighted in the woods where a Mr. Morris 
was at work, and in attempting to ascend 
caught in some grape vines and brush. Hav- 


| ing no gun at hand, he attempted to knock it 


down with a pole, but the eagle caught hold 
of the pole with its claws, and held.on to it 
until it was brought to the ground, and cap- 
tured without being injured. 


A Horse Sixty-ning Years Otp.—Wilkes’ 
Spirit of the Times gives an account of a small 
black Galloway, eleven hands high, which at- 
tained to the greatest age of any horse of 
which we have any record. He was a resident 
of a small village near Haddington, in Scot- 
land. He was foaled in 1720% and at the time 
of his death he was 69 years old. A few 
weeks before his death he trotted for several 
hours at the rate of seven or eight miles an 
hour, and fed well in his oats and hay to the 
last. This is more than four times the ave- 
rage age of horses, throwing out of the account 
all that die by accident or from very hard 
usage. 


Secession Concress.—This body met at. 
Richmond last week. The message of Jeffer- 
son Davis was short, and chiefly occupied 
with a review of that of the President of the 
United States. In the conclusion he says:— 
‘Our crops are now the most abundant ever 
koown in our history. Many believe the sup- 
ply adequate for two years’ consumption. Our 
citizens manifest a laudable pride in uphold- 
ing their independence, unaided by any re- 
sources other than their own, and subscription 
to the loan proposed by the government can- 
not fall short of $50,000,000, and will proba- 
bly exceed that sum.” 


Fourta or Jory New Or.eans.—The 
Fourth of July seems to have been celebrated 
with as much spirit as if New Orleans were in 
the Union. The military paraded at Camp 
Lewis, near Carrollton, where they were re- 
viewed, andin the afternoon Pierre Soule made 
a brief address; the first occasion on which 
this gentleman has made a public appearance 


since Louisiana seceded. 


Water-spouts New Hampsuike.—A cor- 
respondent of the Manchester Mirror gives the 
following account of a terrific water-spout on 
Massabesic pond: —July 12, 1861.—Yesterday 
about 5 P. M., as a thunder-shower was about 
leaving the pond, the water commenced rising 
from near the Island Pond House, and very 
soon furmed a spout estimated to be at least 
one thousand feet high. The spout was tunnel- 
shaped, tapering very gracefully from the 

ter-surface, until reaching about eight hun- 
Teed feet elevation, then it spread into the 
shape of an umbrella top, extending hundreds 
of feet in diameter, and, in contrast with the 
black clouds beyond, presented one of nature’s 
most beautiful scenes, It remained stationary, 


about ten minutes, and then moved toward 


Johnson’s beach, where a picnic party were in 
the nick of time to get a ducking, see and feel 
the spouting. As it approached the beach, 
and while passing, it carried off all the boats 
along shore, and also twisted off branches of 
trees three or four inches through, and in 
about the twinkling of an eye took all the 
dishes used for the table and cooking, that 
had been hastily thrown on the table as the 
shower came up, and sent them in all direc- 
tions through the woods. Some one sang out, 
‘‘ Lie down on your faces,” and it was well we 


take to suppose that the monkey was an 


| did so, for as the whirl passed, the trees 


were 
actually bent down to the ground, touching 
the backs of the prostrate persons. The spout 
coming in contact with some woods near the 
shore, got “aired,” and broke with the noise 
of distant cannon, and then far and near the 
air was filled with branches of treespleaves, 
sticks, &c. The whole performance, I should 
judge, lasted fifteen minutes. The water- 
spout tore the fences down, tipped over the 
bath-house, and made clean work in its course 
just east of the Island Pond House, but fortu- 
nately did not reach the house. It was ter- 
‘Tific, frightful, to all who saw it there. 


An Execrricat Eccenraicrry.—During the 
storm of the morning of the 19th inst., we 
learn that Fort Mifflin, on the Delaware, was 
struck by a bolt of lightning. The gagrison 
were naturally alarmed for the safety of the 
magazine. Examination shows that the cur- 
rent was wn to the extensive ice house 
adjoining the fort, which was considerably 
damaged by the shock. The gentleman giving 
this information declares that the lightning 
so lit up the battlements of the fort, andthe | 
shipping in its vicinity, that the entire place 
seemed involved in one vast conflagration. 
In the supposition that the fort was on fire, 
and that a dreadful explosion would ensue, 


paiofally intense. 


Harp Bortrer witnour Ice.—To have de- 
— hard batter in summer without ice, the 
plan recommended by the Scientific American 
is @ good one. Puta trivit, or any open flat 
ne with legs, in a saucer; put on this trivit 
the plate of butter; fill the saucer with water; 
turn @ common flower-pot upside down over 
the butter, so that its edge shall be within the 
saucer and under the water. Stop up the 
whole of the flower-pot with water, set in a 


| cool place until morning; or if done at break- 


a the butter will be very hard by supper 
me. 

A Parvatrezr Prize Recapturep.—The 
schooner S. J. Waring was recently captured 
by the privateer Jeff. Davis. A prize crew of 
five men were put on board at the time of the 
capture, and the schooner was steered towards 
Charleston, the stewart, William Tillman, a 
negro, two of the seamen and a passenger, 
being left on the vessel. When within fifty 
miles of Charleston the stewart, finding the 
prize captain and his first mate asleep, the 
second mate at the wheel, and the seamen 
entirely unsuspicious of danger, killed three 
of them with an axe, threw their bodies over- 


compelled the others to submission, and 
brought her safely into New York. 


Arminc Acainst Privateers.—The recent 
daring exploits of privateers upon United 
States commerce have aroused ship-owners 
and captains to the neceasity of providing 
adequate means of defence. Few vessels now 
leave New York without carrying with them 
a good stock of rifles, pistols, and cutlasses, 
with which to meet the privateers at close 
quarters. 


New Epitor.—The Executive Committee of 
the North Carolina Presbyterian announce that 
they have secured the services of Rev. James 
H. McNeill, late Secretary of the American 
Bible Society, as co-editor. He has consented 
to hold the position at least for a time. 


WasHincton Territory.—The Hon. E. P. 
Oliphant of Uniontown, Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Washington Territory, and 
will sail for his new post in a few weeks. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


Since our last the steamers Saxonia, Asia, and 
Arabia have arrived from Europe. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The great fire was still burning. The new 
India loan of $20,000,000 had been introduced in 
Parliament. In the House of Lords, on Monday, 
the 1st inst. Lord Brougham, on moving for a copy 
of a memorial addressed to the Secretary of State 
from Jamaica, respecting the annexation of San 
Domingo, attacked the conduct of ‘the Spanish 
Government in regard to the slave trade, and 
vehemently protested against the annexation of 
San Domingo, as it would give an increased 
stimulus to that odious traffic. The Dukeof New- 
castle assented to the motion with regard to San 
Domingo. Spain had expressed her determination 
not to permit the revival of the slave trade in San 
Domingo in any form whatever. After some re- 
marks from Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, condemn- 
ing the cenduct of Spain, the motion was agreed 
to. Queen Victoria visits Ireland at the end of Au- 
gust. The Americans in London on the Fourth of 
July celebrated the National Anniversary with a 
public breakfast at the Royal Opera Hotel, St. 
James’s, They met at two o'clock, and separated 
about seven. The preparations were hastily made, 
as the festival was only determined upon a few 


days in advance, 
FRANCE. 


The Paris Moniteur of the 5th inst. announces 
that the subscription of the -300,000 bonds, repay- 
able in thirty years, was to be opened at the Bank 
of France on the 11th, and to be closed on the 
16th inst. The bonds will be issued at 440 francs 
each, bearing an annual interest of 20 francs, and 
redeemable at 500 francs. The amount to be 
realized is to be applied to the construction of 
railways. The Moniteur also says:—“The Em- 
peror has arrived at Vichy, and has been warmly 
received.” General Beaufort d’Hautponl has ar- 
rived at Paris from Syria. The Paris Patrie gives 
a denial to thee report current on the Paris Bourse 
that disturbances had broken out in Jerusalem. 
The Paris Pays says:—* A Russian squadron, con- 
sisting of four frigates, one corvette, and a schooner, 
has arrived off Beirut.” It is asserted, on- good 
authority, that General Fleury wiil go to Turin as 
Extraordinary Ambassador, in order to notify to 
King Victor Emmanuel the recognition of the 
kingdom of Italy by France. The Patrie says: 
“France ig about to increase the garrison of the 
frontier towns of the patrimony of St. Peter.” The 
Prince de Piombino, bearer of the address signed 
by a number of the inhabitants of Rome, peti- 
tioning the Emperor of the French to withdraw 
his army from that city, has been received by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Thouvenel, but 
simply, it is said, as a private individual, and not 
as a delegate to the petitioners. Letters from 
Algeria say the grain crops have been totally de- 
stroyed in some districts. The French harvest 
will be completed in the middle of July. Thirty- 
five glass furnaces at Charleroi had stopped in 
consequence of the crisis in America. The Paris 
Siecle intimates that the French Government, in 
consequence of its hostility to slavery, sympathizes 
with the United States Government in the present 
‘civil conflict. Prince Napoleon Bonaparte, with 
his wife, the Princess Chlotilde, daughter of Victor 
Emmanuel, was to sail from Lisbon on the 8th of 
July for New York. 


ITALY. 


There were rumours of the French having 
evacuated Civita Vecchia, and that they were also 
about to evacuate Viterbo; but they lacked con- 
firmation. The Italian Government has granted a 
‘subsidy to an English company which had under- 

taken to carry out a complete system of postal and 
passenger steam service on the Mediterranean. 
, Affairs at Naples are represented as still unsettled, 


| and one letter-writer characterizes the disturbances 


as the commencement of civil war, and says the 
movement appeared to extend itself to the Marches 
and Umbria. The Turin House of Deputies had 
yoted the budget for 1861. Two Bourbon com- 
mittees had been discovered at Naples, and five 
hundred muskets were, seized. A plot to assas- 
sinate Garibaldi had also been discovered. The 
Government Nad taken measures to watch the 
entrance to Caprera. 

On the discussion of the Loan bill at Turin, in 
the Chamber of Deputies, Signor Mussalino said he 
had no confidence in a ministry that mainiained 
a French alliance. England was the only true 
friend of Italy, and he insisted on the immediate 
evacuation of Rome by the French. Dr. Farini 
supported the French alliance as the foundation 
and shield of popular right of all Europe. Gene- 
ral Cialdini had been made commander of the 
suuthern army. The Patrie says that disturbances 
have taken place at Naples. It is again asserted 


very serious. The Cardinal Archbishop of Ferrara 

was spoken of as likely to succeed té the Papal 

chair in the event of the death of Pius the Ninth. 
\SPAIN. 

Madrid, July 4—Evening—The insurrection is 
entirely confined to Loja, and the troops now sur- 
round the town. bao insurgents are shouting 
“The Republic for eve!”—*« Death to the Pope!” 

_ July 5—The Spanish troops have taken Loja. 

The Spanish Government has abandoned its 
Claims against Morocco, to declare Tetuan the pro- 
perty of Spain, to render it impregnable, and to 
colonize the territories. 


PORTUGAL. 

Prince Napoleon, in his yacht Reine Hortense, 
had arrived at Lisbon on a visit to the King of 
Portugal. 

AMSTRIA. 

It had been definitely resolved at a Cabinet 
council not to accept the Hungarian address. A 
royal rescript had been sent to the Hungarian Diet, 
in which the address is stigmatized as disloyal, 
and hostile to the rights of the crown. The Diet 
was requested to alter the form and contents of the 


address, and will be dissolved if it refuses. A late 


the anxiety.of beholders was for some minutes | 


via Turin, that the state of the Pope’s health is, 


| 


board, and, taking command of the schooner, | 


third year of his 


despatch from Pesth says it was believed that the 
conferences on the address which had taken place 
between the principal members of the Hungarian 
Diet, would resnit in the unanimous adoption, by | 
the Lower House, of the address as originally pro- 
poseil by M. Deak. 
PRUSSIA. 
The official Staatsanzeiger of the Sth inst. pub-. 


| and Tenth Preabyterian c 


| Aotites. 


UNION SERVICES.—The Second, Seventh, 
urches of the city of 
Philadelphia will worship together in the services 


of the Sabbath during Jul dA d 
first Sabbath of ber, ‘The Gees 


lishes a royal manifesto, countersigned 
ministera, according to which the coronation of 
the King and Queen of Prussia will take place at. 


Konigsberg, in October next. The ceremony will | p 


be performed in the presence of the members of 

both Houses of the Diet, and of those personages. 

who will be summoned from all the provinces of 

the kingdom as witnesses. | 
RUSSIA. 

A monetary crisis in Russia was becoming daily 
more imminent, Both gold and silver coin had 
disappeared from the market, Discount had risen 
to nine per ceat.,, even at which rate money was 
very scarce. The export trade was stagnant. A 
fresh emission of treasury bonds, to the amount of 
six millions of roubles, is announced. Manufac- 


turers were greatly embarrassed, and some were |. 


beginning to close their works. Sundry companies 
were winding up their affairs, and shares in gene- 
ral were selling at great losses. Advices from 
Warsaw state that in consequence of important 
news an extraordinary council of the high function- 
aries had been held in the Governor’s palace at 
Warsaw. The Saxon and Krasinski gardens in 
that city had been suddenly transformed into a. 


military camp. 
TURKEY. 
Late accounts from Constantinople confirm the 
belief that the Sultan is determined to carry out his 
projected reforms. 
‘The Sultan had introduced great reforms in 
the imperial household. Five hundred servants 


.were dismissed, and the civil list redaced from 


75,000,000 to 12,000,000. He has also abolished 
the harem completely, having had always only 
one wife, as in Christian nations. He also ordered 
that the jewels and valuables of the late Sultan: 
be sold, in order to raise a fund for the payment 
of his personal liabilities. 
SWITZERLAND. 

The Council of the States had voted 100,000 
francs to defray the cost of an expedition to Japan 
for concluding a treaty of commerce with that 
country. In the National Council it was decided 
to treat the affair of Savoy as an open question, 


by all the | 


M. 
Crowell will preach on the fourth Sabbath of a * 
and on the first and second Sabbaths of August, in 
ant in the Tenth 
an en urch at half. past four o’cloc 
. M. The Seonnd Chureh being elo 
ee of the subsequent 


closed. 
given: services will be 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 

The Central Presbyterian Church, Eighth and 

ic worship, at . clock 

Babbath during. the summer. i 


EGLISE FRANCAISE, Coin de la Teme et 
Phe. im services Dimanche 
nt momen ment - 

cation tous les Dimanches heures. 


LA FAYETTE COLLEGE.—The Annual 
ing, for the year 1861, of the Board of ators of 
La Fayette College will be held, according to ad- 
journment, in the Brainerd church, Easton, Penn- 
sylvania, on Tuesday, 30th of July, at eight o’ 
A. M. 8. M. Anprews, 


> 


#@ The Annual Re-union of the Washington 
Literary Society of La Fayette College will take 
place at their Hall on Tuesday, the 30th inat., . 
commencing at nine o'clock, A.M. The Aluma 


and Honorary Members are respectfully invited 
to attend. 7 


BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER. 
MEETING— Held daily from twel¥e to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streeta, Philadelphis. All who 
can make it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are. to attend. Prayer 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their familiés. 


PRESBYTERY OF MAUMEB.—The Presby- 
tery of Maumee will hold its next stated meet- 
ing in the Eagle Creek Church on Tuesday, the 


20th of August, at seven o’clock, P. M. 
— D. 8. Axpgason, Stated Clerk, 


PRESBYTERY OF HOLSTON.—The 
ba of Holston stands adjourned to meet tn 
em Church, Washington county, Tenn 


“asa energetically protect the rights of Switzer- Thursday, the 15th of August, at twelve ies a. 
and. Bamumn Honan, Stated Clerk. 


WHOLESALE PRICE CURRENT. 


CORRECTED FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


New York. Philadelphia, 
Pot, lst 108 ibe 
4 eee 6.25 5.50 
BEESWAX. 
Cuba, 18 14 
u 13 14 
Mocha, do. « « « 2 « « 15 164 18 dy 
Maracaibo, do. ° 134 18 145 153 
St. ngo, do. 132 14 134 14 
COTTON.—(Casg.) 
Louisiana and ppi 10 16 12} 17 
- Alabama & Tennessee 12 14 12 16 
Carolina and Georgia . . lz 14 12 16 
an good ee *e 37 36 37 
¢ 8 ee 37 g 3a 
FISH. 
Mackerel, No. bbl 11.00 14.00 11.00 13.00 
No. 4.00 7.60 4.50 3.00 
No. 3 6.00 6.75 4.50 5.w 
8, emall. . 4.25 4.50 8.75 
Herring, pickled, bbl . . 3.25 2.75 3.00 3.50 
Merring, box . « 14 15 lz 
Herring, scaled 20 32 23 
Cod, dry, 112 lbs. . * ee 2.00 8.00 2.76 3.00 
LOU 
Pennsylvania, bbl 5.00 5.25 4.50 
extraGfancy 4.70 6.50 5.00 5. 
Western, Penn’a, & Ohio 4.75 5.10 4.u0 4.96 
Brandywine ..+s « 5.75 6.00 5.40 
3.81 4.00 3.75 4.00 
Middlings ..e«-e«ee 8.50 4.81 3.w 3.00 
Rye Flour 8.00 4.00 3.25 
orn Meal, Pennsylvania 2.50 2.75 4.6% 3.75 
—— Bran 8.25 
GRAIN 
Wheat, Pennsylvania red 1.10 1.14 1.10 1.13 
—_ white 1.15 1.16 1.13 1.18 
Southern red 1.09 1.13 1.10 1.15 
Southern white .. 1.12 1.20 1.16 1.19 
RYE 
Pennsylvania *eeee 59 60 56 
Cc 
ew 
White... eeees 63 64 55 
OATS 
Pennsylvania 29 380 80 
Barley, Ohio & New York 55 65 55 wu 
FRUIT. 
Raisins, bunch, box 1.25 
half boxes 8 @ 95 
layer ° 70 G 75 
seedless . ... 
Almonds, softshelled . » 7 ¢ 20 
———— hard shelled. . 6 @ 9 7 
Apples, Ry, ¥ bbl. « « 1.50 @ 4.00 
rries, « « 6.00 @10.00 
er, en, eee 4, 
Citron, « « 2% @ 80 29 
Oranges, box .. 60 @ 2.50 2.00 
Peaches, unpared. . . 4 6 ; 5 
Ground Nuts, bushel - 1.15 @1.75 @ 1.50 
—baled . . 56 68 76 
slaughter « « 8 
Carraccas 193 20 193 
LEATHER. 
8 sheole . « « © « « 18 20 23 
8 ughter 24 26 “gs 
LU 
Flooring, Yellow @e« - 19.00 25.00 19.00 
te e, Susquehanna 13.00 18.00 15.00 
Yellow Pine, Virginia, . 14.00 15.00 12.00 
Hemlock, Lehigh es « 20.00 9.50 
Spruce Flooring . .. - 16.00 22.00 12.00 
les, C.N. .. 00 35.00 00 
MOLASSES. 
Cuba, Muscovado ° 19 24 24 
Clayed . « « « « 18 17 19 
Porto Rieo . . « « 19 27 83 
New Orleans, @bbl. . .« 82 84 35 
Steam Syrup ...s « 25 80 34 
Olive, 1.0 @ 1.5 1.20 
ve, Pgalion « © 
pint @ 6.00 6.50 
Linseed, American . 54 55 56 
Whale Crude ...s « 45 48 
Winter a6 56 59° 
Sperm Winter~ ee 1.55 1.58 
Lard Oll,de 88 95 75 
PROVISIONS. 
Beef, Mess, a bbl  @ 11.60 a 2.50 16.00 
rime 8. 9.25 8.00 
Pork, Mess ° @ 16.75 
—— Prime. 12.00 
—— Clear ..+ + @ 18.50 
—— Hams,smoked . 10 
—- do in salt & pickle 8 
— —— 6 53 
ll e 6.75 
Dried Beet « « © ll ll 
solid, 
Goshen 14 14 
Lard, Jersey . ++ 104 
do b 4é ‘20 10} 
Rice, Carolina . ee @ 6.50 5.75 
SEEDS 
Cloverseed, bushel « 4.75 5.00 4.00 4.50 
6-6. «: 1.60 1.70 1.47 1.50 
Timothy .. « « « 2.75 3.125 3.25 2.00 
SUGARS 
Brazil white . &75 6.50 
—— brown ..-s+-e-« 4.75 5.50 5.00 5.50 
Havana white .... °* 7.00 7.50 6.50 7.50 
brown and yellow 5.25 6.00 4.50 6.50 
New Orleans ...s. - 4.75 5.25 6 00 7.25 
ed 8.00 8.50 
Ore 6. 5.25 6.25 5.00 6.25 
Porto Ri 5.50 7.00 5.50 7.00 


Married. 

On the 16th inst., by the Rev. John F. Cowan 
of Carondelot, Missouri, Mr. Witutram R. Mateer 
of Cumberland county, Pennsylvania, to Miss 
Marraa Ann Witson of Jefferson county, Mis- 
souri. 

At Warsaw, New York, on the 22d inst., by the 
Rev. Joseph E. Nassau, Mr. Wittiam Livineston 
to Miss Euten Rowan, both of Warsaw. On the 
20th of June, Mr. Wititram Cote to Miss Ann 
Bors, both of Pine Hill, New York. On the 25th 


of March, Mr. Atmon Eacueston of Flint, Michi- 
gan, to Miss Gisiin of Warsaw. 


Obituary. 


All Obituaries over three lines to be in advance, 


Died, in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, on the 21st 
inst. NEIL ANDREW BLAIR, in the seventy- 
e. For many years he has 
been a ruling elder in the Presbyterian Church. 

Died, near Spring Valley, New York, on Sab- 
bath morning, the 14th inst., in hope of a joyful 
resurrection, MARY P., wife of the Rev. 8. KEL- 
LOGG, in the fifty-first year of her age. 


Died, at his residence, near Weaversville, East 
Allen Township, Northampton county, Pennsyl- 
-vania, on the 15th inst., H GH HORNER, Esq., 
in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 

Drowned, at Southampton, Long Island, on the 
12th inst., while bathing, ELNATHAN H. PAR- 
SONS, only child of Maria B., widow of the late 
Rev. Henry M. Parsons, aged twelve years and 
six months. May God bestow the abundant con- 
solation of his grace to this deeply afflicted ae 


Died, at Erin Hill, near Pittsburg, July 3d, 
JOHN D. MAHON, Esq., in the sixty-fifth year 
of his age. This gentleman was a distinguished 
member of the Bar of Pennsylvania. In intel: 
lect be was among the brightest, and in heart,’ 
among the most generous and noble of his race. 
He was a learned jurist, an eminent counsellor, 
and an eloquent advocate. In his last hours he 
put his case into the hands of the Great Advo- 
cate for man before the Bar of the Eternal Judge 
of angels and men. There bave been few ine 
stances of as early and as long continued success 
at the bar as in the instance of Mr. Mahon. Nor 
has it often ai, gpinna as it did in his cage, in 
any professional career that so many triumphs’ 
were won, in which, as with Erskine of England, 
those triumphs were the unquestioned result of 
learning, skill, and eloquence. His fame and his 
ardent domestic affections, his social virtues and 
his faithful friendships, will be fondly cherished 
by his friends, his family, and his 


scendants. 


_| Stuart, 


| delphia; Rev. D. X. Junkin, D. b. "Newport, 


‘to 


| lish, with Algebra, Botany, &e. Add 


| ed to remit by check or 


VERET?T’S FOURTH OF JULY: ORATION. 
—The Great Issues Now Before the Country. 
An Oration by Edward Everett, Delivered at the 
New York Academy of Music July 4th, 1861. 
Price 15 cents, or ae copies for One Dollar. 
vo Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
For sale by | 
, WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, | 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 


ITUATION AS TEACHER WANTED.—A 
Graduate of the of Pennsylvania 
a as n School or Pri- 
va amily, of any of the branches pre tor 
to a College course. He refers to 5. fh. Gnod- 
win, D.D., Provost, and to J. F. Fraser, LL.D., 
Vice-Provost, of thé University of Pennsylvania, 
as well as to the Professors in the several Depart- 
ments; also to the Rev, Dr. Wylie, George H. 
q., William R. McAdam, Esq., Rev. Dr. 
Faires, and Rev. Dr. Crawford. 
“TRVING,” 


Address 
street, Philadelphia. 


No. 1610 Chancellor 
july 27—1t 


PHYSICIAN IN ONE OF THE MOST 
desirable locations in Pennsylvania would 
ike to exchange his Dwelling-house (an elegant 
Residence) and Practice with a Physician in one 
of the Western or North-western States; or woukt 
sell, if preferred. 
For particulars address PHYSICIAN, | 
Box 1289, Philadelphia Post Office. 
july 27—4t* 


ARKESBURG MALE ACADEM Y—At Parkes- 
burg, C. County, Pennsylvania.—The next 
Session of this Institution will commence on the 
10th of September next. Parents and guardians 
desiring for their sons or wards the advan of 
@ first class Commercial and Classical Academy 
situated in a beautiful and healthful locality, and 
surrounded by high-toned, moral, and religious 
influences, could not do better than by sending 
them here. They may rest assured that every 
thing requisite for their comfort and instruction 
will be provided. 
References —Rev. Alexander Reed, Messrs. Da- 
vid Parke, Evan Jones, Dr. A. Murphey, J 
Wiley, and James Reed, Parkesburg, Pennsylva- 
nia; Rev. William C Cattell, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Colonel William G. Case and William G. Patton, 
Columbia; Pa.; Rev. D. J, Waller and Dr. Harri- 
son, Bloomsburg, Pa : George Junkin, Phila- 


‘Rhode Island; Rev. G. Wilson McPhail, 


| President of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


For further particulars. and Circular, address 
7 J. B. PATTON, Principal, 
Parkesburg, Chester County, Pennsylvania. 
N. B.—Applications should be made at ten 
ag — — before the opening of the Session. 
july 27—3¢ 


WO LADIES EXPERIENCED IN TEACH- 
ing wish to hear of a Palteble Location fi 
pening a Select Day-school for Misses and Chil- 
dren, or of Situations as Assistant Teachers or 
Governesses, One teaches Higher English, Latin, 
French, and German; the other, Primary Eng 


8. H. L. 

july 27—2t* Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 
HE BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCE- 
TON REVIEW FOR JULY, 1861—Just 

published, contains the following articles: 
—Knowle th, an 
Mutual Relations. 

“ III.—The Subjects of Baptism. 

“ I1V.—Motley’s Dutch Republic. 

“ V.—Annals of the American Pulpit. , 

VI.—The General Assembly. 

Short Notices. 

The Biblical tory and Princeton Review is 
edited by the Rev. Charles Hodge, D.D, and is 
quarterly, in January, April, July, and 

tober, at three dollars per annum. 

1. Subscribers for one copy, who remit three te 
lars in advance to the office of publication, will be 
entitled to pogseuat of postage on all numbers is- 
sued after the receipt of the money. | 

_2. Subscribers who remit five dollars in advance 
to the office of publication, will be entitled to one 


copy for two years, postage paid. , 

5. Six or more sd uniting in a club, and 
remitting in one sum to the office of publication, 
at the rate of two dollars and fifty cents each, 
will be entitled to payment of on the num- 
bers issued after the recei pt of the money. Pay- 
ment at club-rate will not be received from a less 
number than six subscribers in one association. 
If payment is delayed by members of a club until 
after the expiration of the year, the full price of 
three dollars will invariably be éharged. 

4. Theological Students, Missionaries, Y: 
Men’s Christian Associdtions, &c., aré furn 
with the Review at two dollars per year; or $2.25 
by mail, postage 

5. All arrearag 


paid. 
per year. 


in th 


es are charged at. three-dollars 


The above are the only terms upon which the 
ubscribers and Pres ria nts are 
draft, to oder of 
PETER WALKER, | 
No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
money may be sent by mail, in a registe etter, 
frees. july 27—3t 


Gere HALL.—Under this name a private 

Asylum for the reception and treatment of a 
limited number of the Insane, of both sexes, has 
been recently constructed on the most 

an for the comfort and recovery of the health of 
ts inmates. Clifton Hall is situated in a beauti- 
ful part of the country, within a few miles of 
Philadelphia. 
A. Porter, Hon. William Strong, Juseph Car- 
son, M.D., Samuel Henry Dickson, M.D., Hermaa 
Cope, a Charles Kelly, Esq., Oborn Levis, Esq. 
Francis Tete, Morton McMichael, Esq., 
For particulars a © su r, 

A. GIVEN, M.D., 

Clifton Hall, Kellysville, near Philadelphia. | 
sep 8—ly 


7 


IBSONS’ STAINED GLASS ESTABLISH- 
MENT—No.” 125 South Bleventh Street, 

near Walnut, Ph hia, — Stained Glass for 
, Churches, suitable, to the various styles of Archi- 
tecture; also, for Public Buildings and Private 
mbossed Glass. 


ENNSYLVANIA BIBLE SOCIETY.—Joh: 
W. Claghorn, Treasurer of the Pennsylvan 
Bible Society, acknowledges the following recei 
From es 
J. J. Aiken, D. D., Secretary.— Butler Coun 
Bible Society, $98.56. Allegheny do. do., $74.25. 
Indiana do. do., $7.50. Washi do. do., $4.76. 
‘Westmoreland do. do., $6.50. y do., $65... . 
From, the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, Rev. 
Irvin H. Torrence, Secretary.—Lackawanna Bible 
phin t ontgomer aty da, 
100. Lehigh do. do,, $30.9 Vorhde do., $247.08. 
Franklin County do., $113.82. Lycoming Cen 


New London Presbyterian 
Oxford Congregation, Chester ty, $21.45. 
Total, $1676.91. 
Bible Distribution. — During May and June 
the Society sold and distributed 23,314 Bibiés 
and Testaments in the following languages, vis: 
French, German, Welsh, Danish, Spe- 
e blin 
Bible-House and Depository, corner of Walid 


and Seventh ts, Philadelphia. 
 jaly 27—1tY JOHN P. RHOADS, Agent, ; 


‘and is less subject: to oxydation. It also a 
| possesses the great advantage of working 4 
i, a as well cold as when heated; it may be : : 
forged without losing its cohesion, and it re. 
DaEOG | melts readily, und can afterward be submit- 4 
ted to the operations of hammering, rolling, ; 
4 
and punchiog. ‘In a state of homogeneous 9 
fusion, this alloy consists of 60 parts of cop- 4 
ded tm the y onist ‘ per, 33.2 of zine, and 1.8 of iron. | 
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All the Stained and Enameliled Glass in 
4 , the Capitol Extension was made at the above . 
4 works. JOHN GIBSON, 
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do., $26. Philac pr Ovy 197.93. Bed forc 
$35. Muncy do.,°$100.35. Carliele Female do., 
16.62. Trappe German Reformed Ch q 
3 
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gradually but surely, and driving the enemy 2 
+2 
* 


in the depts pret town 


_. +} will not receive kindness,’ says a close ob- 
>» | server of their. character; “‘or if they do, 


For a fair face, long ago 


he» mourned their dayofyouth 

towing teath, | 

Por its beavé hopes and memories ever green ; 
And the one upoa'the west 


Turned-en eye that. could not rest 


fap-off whereon its joys had been. 

“Bome of,proud honours wild, 

And some of friends that were their trust no more; 
., And one of a green grave. 

aforeign weve," 

“Phat made him sit lonely.on the shore. 

Bat when theis tales were done, 

among them one, 


seeming from all sorrow free— 
ad losses have ye met, 

sBatmineisheavierye, 
heart has gone from me.” 


* Alas!” these pilgrims said, 

«For the living and the dead, 
forvene’s,croeity, for love's sure cross, 

wrecks of land and sea, 

Jat) bowever, it came to thee, 

‘Thind/ stranger, is life’s Inst and heaviest lose.” 

Od — London Athenawm. 


— 


belted 


SHADE TREES. 
Messrs. ‘Editore-—See in the issue of 
ag! paper°of the 18th inst. a proposition 
the adoption of the Black Walnut and 
‘Butterntit trees in the city, in the place of 


. “the worm-eaten,, leafless. affairs that. now | 


we: would: mention 


our 


Serious Objection ‘to their genéral intro- 
-when the 


fruit is 


‘heginuing’to ripen; it) would prove an irre. 


boys, who, in their | 


-slatible attraction to the boys 
éndeavours to obtain the fruit, by throwing 


‘stones and. sticks, would endanger the safety 
‘of pedestria 


né and windows, as well'as break- 
ing the boughs, and thus seriously affecting 
the growth. of the trees: If the public are 
a0 enxious to “get rid of the worm-eaten 

why is not the Black Ash or the Lo- 
oust tree introduced? Although they are. 
trees of slow. growth, yet they make beauti- 
‘fal shade trees, and are admired for = 


_ PILLARS. 


Atkinson, in his travela in the Amoor 
country, says:—‘'I have often witnessed a 
non-on-the sandy plains of Central 


Asig, which accounts in some measure for 
‘the innumerable saddy mounds that are 
“found in, regions. 
wdiste 


en seen at a 

noe, for the first time, it made’a strong 
impression on my mind. About twenty pil- 
laré ‘were in view, wheeliog round and lick- 
ing up the sand. As they passed along, a 


-cloud of dust was raised on the ground, 


coon eight or ten yards in diameter. 


tyo 


In 


either civilizing or converting them. 
‘north-east of Natal, where the Bush- 
men in their lowest type, they reside 


out with their 


‘in holes of the earth scra 
‘¢They 


pails, or rather with their claws. 


sthey only make a return of treachery, rob- 
‘bery,; and murder. No presents of cattle or 
‘sora,no inducements to locate and settle, 
cati prevail upon them to relinquish their 
‘wild life, or to make any approach towards 
civilization.” The only satisfactory thought 


| connected with them is the belief of their 
) gradual extinction. 
‘meantime, an awful proof of degradation to 
| which humanity, ‘in its gradual deteriora- 


They exist, in the 


‘tion, can fall, and an instance of physical 


| and. moral degeneracy probably unparalleled 


in the world.—London Quarterly. 


Discovery of a Gold Piece of Charles L. 


A large gold piece, of the reign of Charles 
T. has been found at Charlton, in the brick- 
field belonging to Mr, W. Smith, builder, 
in Cheltenham, It is in the finest state of 
preservation, thé outline being as perfect 


| as when first issued from the Mint. It is 


) rather larger than a half crown of the pre- 
sent time, and appears to have been made 
from unalloyed gold. It is a fine specimen 
‘of what is known to‘antiquarians as .a 
Siege piece.” It bears the Oxford Mint 
‘mark, which links it with the history of the 
town during the Civil Wars. At the time 


| this piece was struck at Oxford, Cheltenham | 


was besieged by Oliver Cromwell. On the 
obverse is a bust of Charles in his corona- 
tion robes, surrounded with the inscription 
—Carolos, D. G. Mag, F.r.g.h. J.B.Rex. 
On the reverse, an escutcheon compartment 
surrounded with two crowns, and bearing 
on the margin the words Florent Concord, 
Regnia, C.R.— Cheltenham Examiner. 


LOVE OF FLOWERS. 


In all countries women love flowers; in 
all countries they form noseguys of them; 
but it is only in the bosom of plenty that 
they conceive the idea of embellishing their 
dwellings with them. The cultivation of 
flowers among the peasantry indicates a 
revolution in all their feelings. It is a 
delicate pleasure which makes its way 
through coarse organs; it is a creature 
whose eyes are opened; it is the sense of 


awakened; colours, forms, odours, are per- 
ceived for the first time, and these charm- 
ing objects have at length spectators. Those 
who have travelled in the country can tes- 
tify that a rose-tree under the window, a 


| honeysuckle around the door of a cottage, 


is a good omen to a weary traveller. The 
‘Tiand that cultivates flowers is not closed 
against the supplications of the poor, nor 
against the wants of the stranger. Flowers 
may be called the alphabet of angels, where- 
with they write on hills and plains mysteri- 
ous truths.— Canadian Agriculturist. — 


SUCKING UP WATER FROM SAND. 


Livingstone, the African traveller, de- 


there Bearcely even a possi- 


the beautiful, a faculty of the soul which is 


tia ually assumed the form of a co- 
‘Jama, that continued to increase in height 
‘and diameter as it moved over the plain, 
head aloft, and twisting his huge body iato 
eontortions in his éfforts to ascend. The 
others fifty, sixty, and one hundred feet, 
‘and some ascending to nearly two huodred 
feet: As the whirlwiads began gathering 
‘up the dust, one might have fancied that 
‘antediluvian monaters were rising into life 
and activity. The smaller ones seemed to 
trip it lightly over the plain, bending their 
bodies in graceful curves as they passed 
.each other; while those of large dimensions 
revolyed with gravity, ge | out their 
trauks as they moved onward, till the sandy 
fabric suddenly dissolved, forming a great 
‘mound, and creating a cloud of dust that 
‘was swept over the dese 


centuries. 


scribes an ingenious method by which the 
Africans obtain water in the desert :—‘‘ The 
women tie a bunch of grass to one end of a 


iSppesring like o mighty serpent rearing its Teed about two feet long, and insert itin a 


hole. dug as deep as the arm will reach, 
then ram down the wet sand firmly around 
it. Applying the mouth to the free end of 
the reed, they form a vacuum in the grass 
beneath, in which the water collects, and 
in a short time rises to the mouth. It will 
be perceived that this simple, but truly 


os haga and effectual method might 


ave been applied in many cases in different 
countries, where water was greatly needed, 
to the saving of life. It seems wonderful 
that it should have been now first known to 
the world, and that it should have been 
habitually practised in Africa, probably for 
It seems worthy of being par- 
ticularly noticed, that it may no longer be 


WHE EN OF SOUTH AFRICA 


‘ On the fianks and in the valleys of the 


Snowberg or Snowy Mountains, which form 
the northern boundary of the Cape, human- 
ity is found in the very lowest state of de- 


gradation in which it has ever been exhibi- 
‘ted. The Bosjesmans, or Bushmen, two or 
. three specimens of which race were brought 
-te this country a few years ago, present an 


exaggeration even of the hideous form which 
characterizes the Hottentot. Hunger, and 
cold, and ‘nakedness, and every description 
of privation and distress, have so dwarfed 


their forms and. depraved their minds, that 
-they present a spectacle painful to look 
‘upon. The stature of these pigmy inhabi- 
tants of the desert rarely exceeds four feet, 
or four feet two inches. Thieves by pro- 


neglected from ignorance. 1t may be high- 
ly important to travellers on our deserts 
and prairies, in some parts of which water 
is known to exist below the surface.” 


Schlagentweit, the Lost Explorer of 
Central Asia. 


The London Zimes’ Calcutta correspond- 
ent says:—‘‘The Indian Government have 
recently published some pagers referring to 
the death of the late M. Adolphe Schlagen- 
tweit. It will be recollected that this dis- 
tinguished naturalist started in 1857 to 
prosecute his researches in Chinese Tar- 
tary. His destination was Kokand. With- 
in the last two years authentic accounts 
have been received as to his fate. His 
servants, Murad (a Jew) and Abdulla, ar- 
rived at Lahore in 1859, the former bring- 


-fession, cruel and treacherous, without a 
fixed habitation, without sogiety, without: 
any sort of common interest or government, 
and living only from day to day, and from 
‘hand to mouth, they were objects of loath- 
‘ing to neighbouring tribes, even before 
ns had approached their ‘country. 

‘The more civilized of the Hottentots and 
rs a deadly war against them; 


ing with him what he alleged to be the 
skull of the deceased, and about the same 
time a letter was received at Peshawur, 
from Kokand, written by Mahomed Amin, 
the principal servant of M. Schlagentweit. 
From the whole, it appears that Adolphe 
Schlagentweit proceeded without accident 
from Sugeit to Yarkand, a city within the 


‘and the sight of one of these diminutive 
‘gavages is said to rouse the passions of that 
.Face to an uncontrollable fury. Many years 
‘since, a Kaffir saw in the Government House 
‘at Ca 
aB 


Town, among the other domestics, 
man eleven years of age. With the 
impulse of a beast of prey he darted upon 


‘him, and transfixed him with his aggesai. 


The little intelligence which the Bush- 


confines of Chinese Tartary, then recently 
wrested from the Chinese by the forces of 


and he was well received, but as the city 
was threatened by the Chinese furces, which 
had lately achieved a victory over the Ko- 
kand troops, Schlagentweit proceeded to 
Kashgar—a name which the readers of the 
Arabian Nights will at once recognize— 
which a Synd chieftain, by name Wali 


Kokand, whither he was bound. At Yark- | 


men is displayed chiefly in robbery 
and the chase. Rivalling the ahtelope in 
fleetness, and the monkey in agility, they 
‘accompany‘their wild, half-famished, savage 
dogs until they come within bowshot of 
their game, or-run down the objects of their 
“pursuit. Arrayed generally with a bow, a 
quiver fall of arrows, a hat and a belt, 
‘leather sandals, a sheep’s fleece, a gourd, 
‘or the shell of an ostrich’s egg, to carry 
,water, these puny creatures wander over 

_ their bed and desolate plains, supported 
‘by a food which, unless when occasionally 
varied by the luxuries of the chase, consists 
entirely of roots, berries, ant-eggs, grass- 
hoppers, ‘mice, toads, lizards, and snakes. 
They smear the arrows which they use for 
haunting and in war with a poison which, 
extracted from a bulb, and mingled with a 
venom drawn from the jaws of the yellow 
serpent, forms a compound of the most nox- 
jous character, for no creature was ever 
“pierced by a dart red with the deadly 
virus, and lived. They have another poison 
more fearful in its effects, which is extracted 
froma caterpillar. The agony produced by 
‘it, Dr. Livingstone says, is so intense, that 
the person wounded cuts himself with knives, 
-and flies from human habitation a raving 
‘maniac. The effect upon the lion is equally 


terrible. is heard moaning in distress, 
becomes furious, and bites and the 
‘ground in his tage. 


__. They are said to be totally void of natural 
.affeotion; ‘‘and there are instances,” adds 
a missionary (Mr. Kicherer) who lived for 
‘gome time in their neighbourhood, “ of par- 
ents throwing their tender offspring to the 
-hangry lion who roaring before their 
‘cavern, refasing to depart until some peace- 
‘offering was made to him.” They shun the 
face of strangers, concealing themeclves 
‘amongst rocks and bushes, and even throw- 
ing themselves over precipices rather than 
fall into the hands of their enemies. But 
‘they ‘bave ‘been known, when escape has 
been out off, to fight withthe most. deter- 
mined resolation:’ Religion they have gone. 
‘Thoy regard the thunder ‘as‘the voice of an 
angry demon, and they reply to it. with 
curses and im ions. Their language 
is inarticulate to all but themselves; and 


Khan, and surnamed Peer or Saint, had 
but just before taken from the Chinese. 
On arriving within one march of Kashgar, 
M. Schlagentweit sent his servant, Mahomed 
Amin, with some shawls and silks as a pre- 
sent to this Peer. 
his tent by the camp of that chieftain, and 
here he was rejoined by Mahomed Amin. 
Shortl 
came from the Peer, and commenced taking 
an inventory of Mr. Schlagentweit’s proper- 
ty. He also demanded his arms, which 
were given up. 
ever, protested against this treatment, and 
went to the camp of the chieftain to com- 
plain. 
purposes in coming. He replied that he 
was an envoy of the East India Company 
proceeding to Kokand, whereupon he was 
seized and beheaded. His servants were 
sold as slaves. 
eventual! 
Mahom 
leased, and° went on to Kokand. Murad 
saved 

and was event 
fortunate for poor Schlagentweit that he 
arrived at Kashgar at a time when the 
‘Chinese were making eK age efforts to 
recover that place, in which, 

later, they succeeded, and when on that ac- 
| | count, probably, the minds of the Moham- 
medan chiefs were filled with suspicion re- 
garding strangers. Nothing more is known 
regarding the disposal of his remains.” 


The next day he pitched 


afterwards, however, a monshee 


Mr. Schlagentweit, how- 
Here he was interrogated as to his 
One of them, Abdulla, 


found his way to Peshawur. 
Amin was shortly afterwards re- 


turning Mohammedan, 
ly released. It was un- 


only a month 


COLOUR OF THE EYES. 
of the eyes dhowld 


their strength may seem strange, yet that 
“such is the case need not at this time of 
day to be proved; and those whose eyes 
‘were brown or dark coloured should be 
informed that they are weaker and more 
susceptible of injury, from various causes, 
‘than grey or blue eyes. Light blue eyes 
are generally the most powerful, and next 
to those are grey. The lighter the pupil 
the greater and longer continued is the 
degree of tension the eye can sustain. 


THE PRES 


TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


In the midst of the general uproar and 
ollity among the members of the Seventh 
while in Philadelphia, the 
special’ correspondent of the New York 
ady made her appearance, lugging s huge 
market-basket i each arm, and making 
diligent inquiry for “‘some of the officers.”’ 
One of the sergeants was sent to inquire 
her business, which she stated thus: 

‘‘T heered that some of you soldier men 
hadn’t got any thing to eat, and spécially 
that you was out of bread. Now, I’ve 
brought you some tbat is real good, home- 
made bread—some of it I made myself, 
and some of it a neighbour made for me. 
Here, take it, you are welcome to it. I 
want to find some one to give it to.” 

Some of the men, of course, proposed to 
pay her for it, but she positively declined, 
saying, 

“No, no, I want to give it to you. I 
bad a boy once who was a soldier in the 
regular army ; he was all through the Mexi- 
can war, and he was killed in battle. I 
always feel as if I couldn’t ever do too 
much for the soldiers. I can’t give you 


the tears that would come at the thought 
of her own “boy,” “but here’s my bread, 
‘and I hope some of you may like it. 
There’s a plate of nice fresh butter there, 


plates, and every thing. Maybe my boy 
has wanted some bread some time, and [ 
hope some mother gave him some.” Here 
the old lady, after a few minutes’ struggle, 
broke entirely down, and with the words, 
poor boy—my dear Alfred!’’—she 
hurried away, leaving her baskets behind 
her. 


METEORIC STONES. 


plies us with some reeent cases of the fall 
of those mysterious visitors. At Trenzano, 
near Brescia, in Lombardy, there fell on the 


| 12th of November, 1856, one which weighed 


seventeen pounds. At Fort Peter, in the 
territory of Nebraska, North America, a 
piece of “‘ meteoric iron”’ was found in 1858, 
weighing thirty pounds; it was sent to the 
Academy at St. Louis. The Museum, at 
Austin, the capital of Texas, possesses a 
mass weighing 320 pounds, composed of 
89 9 of iron and 10.1 of nickel; it is an 
object of superstitious veneration to the 
Indians. The same museum has a frag- 
ment of another erolite, weighing 12} 
pounds, consisting of 94 parts iron, 54 
nickel, with traces of cobalt. On the Ist 
of May, 1860, there was, in Ohio, actually 
a shower of zerolites, which fell with violent 
detonations in the three counties of Guern- 
sey, Harrison, and Belmont. One block 
weighed 103 pounds; several weighed from 
40 to 60 pounds, and the weight of the 
whole was estimated at 700 pounds. But 
the most extraordinary of these bodies is 
one which was found buried in the soil 
near Rogues’ River, in Oregon, by John 
Evans, a gold seeker. Its weight is not 
given; probably it is still imbedded in the 
earth; but it is said to surpass in size the 
famous mass of meteoric iron discovered by 
Pallas in Siberia, which weighed 1400 
pounds. A fragment of the Oregon erolite 
sent to Boston, was found to contain 10} 
per cent. of nickel combined with the iron. 


RESULTS OF BAD PENMANSHIP. 


People who wish to obtain favours from 
others ought to write their requests in a leg- 
ible hand. Some ludicrous blunders have 
occurréd from a neglect of this caution; and 
even the Iron Duke of England once made 
himself a laughing-stock by the unpardon- 
able chirography of a lady. A correspon- 
‘dent of the New York Evening Post tells 
the story. 

Mrs. J. C. Loudon, widow of the celebra- 
ted landscape gardener, took a great, delight 
in prosecuting the favourite studies of her 
husband’s life. On one occasion, wishing 
to make some researches in the department 
of arboriculture, she wrote to the Duke of 
Wellington for permission to see his Water- 
loo beeches (the celebrated avenue planted 
on his estate to commemofate his greatest 
victory.) Mrs. Loudon’s chirography was 
none of the most legible—so that when the 
Duke read her letter he mistook beeches for 
breeches, and supposed the epistle a request 
for the inspection of that indispensable gar- 
ment worn by him on the field of Waterloo. 
At the signature he was again deceived. 
The u in Mrs. Loudon’s name he took for 
an n, and accordingly read the whole signa- 
ture “J. C. London,” which was none 
other than that of the Bishop of London 
himself. Accordingly, though much aston- 
ished at such a desire on the part of a grave 
dignitary, he wrote him in answer a note, 
which we may imagine created equal aston- 
ishment in the recipient : 

“‘ My Lord—My valet tells me that the 
breeches I wore at the battle of Waterloo 
were long ago given away to Mr. Benjamin 
Robert Hayden, for the purposes of his his- 
torical painting. Regretting deeply that I 
have not the breeches to show your lordship, 
I remain : 

Your lordship’s very humble servant, 

WELLINGTON.” 


THE BAMBOO. 


This plant may well be called useful, for 
it is applied by the Chinese to such a vast 
variety of purposes (some of them, indeed, 
better accomplished elsewhere by different 
materials, ) that it may justly be called their 
national plant. It is reared from shoots 
and suckers, but after it has once rooted is 
not much attended to. The common yel- 
low species extends over all the southern 
and eastern provinces, but the varieties 
mentioned by Chinese writers amount to 
sixty, of which the black-skinned sort, used 
in making furniture, and the low, fine 
branched .one, affording the slender twigs 
employed in the manufacture of writing 
pencils, are the best known. The tender 
shoots are cultivated for food, and are, when 
| four or five inches high, boiled, pickled, 
and eomfitted; but not the ‘tender buds 
and flowers, cut like asparagus,” as repre- 
sented by Murray. The roots are carved 
into fantastic images of men, birds, mon- 
keys, or monstrous perversions of animated 
nature, cut into lantern-handles and canes, 
or turned into oval sticks for worshippers, 
to divine whether the gods will hear or re- 
fuse their petitions. The tapering culms 
are used for all purposes that poles can be 
applied to in carrying, supporting, propel- 
ling, and measuring, by the porter, the car- 
penter, and the boatman ; for the joists of 
houses and the ribs of sails, the shafts of 
spears and the wattels of hurdles, the tubes 
of aqueducts, and the handles and ribs of 
+ umbrellas and fans. 

The leaves are sewed upon cords to make 
rain cloaks, swept into heaps to form man- 
ure, and matted into thatches to cover 
houses. Cut into splits and slivers of vari- 
ous sizes, the wood is worked into baskets 
and trays of every form and fancy, twisted 
into cables, plaited into awnings, and woven 
into mats for scenery of the theatre, the 
roofs of boats, and the casing of goods. 
The shavings, even, are picked into oakum, 
and mixed with those of rattan, to be stufféd 
into mattresses. The bamboo furnishes the 
bed for sleeping and the couch for reclin- 
ing; the chopsticks for eating. the pipe for 
smoking, and the flute for entertaining; a 
curtain to hang before the door, and a broom 
to sweep around it; together with screens, 
stools, stands, and sofas for various uses of 
convevience and luxury in the house. The 
mattress to lie upon, the chair to sit upon, 
the table to dine from, food to eat, and fuel 
to cook it with, are alike derived from it; 
the ferule to govern the scholar, and the 


book he studies, both originate here. The 


much, boys,”’ continued she, wiping away 


too, and you may have the basket, and the | 


A number of the . Institut journal sup- 


tapering barrels of the sang, or organ, and 
the dreaded instrument of the lictor, one to 
make harmony, and the other to strike 
dread; the skewer to pin the hair, and the 
hat to screen the head; the paper to write 
on, the pencil handle to write with, and the 
cup to hold the pencils; the rule to mea- 
sure lengths, the cup to guage quantities, 
and the bucket to draw water; the bellows 
to blow the fire, and the bottle to retain the 
match; the bird-cage and crab-net, the fish 
pole and sumpitan; the water-wheel and 
eaveduct; wheelbarrow and hand-cart, &c., 
are one and all furnished or completed by 
this magnificent grass, whose graceful beau- 
ty when growing is comparable to its varied 


usefulness when cut dowa.—Rev. S. 


Maclay. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH PAPER 


A writer in Blackwood’s Magazine says 
it is wonderful to see the thousand useful, 
as well as ornamental, purposes to which 
paper is applicable in the hands of the Ja- 
panese. He states that he saw it made 
into materials so closely resembling Russian 
and Morocco leather and pig skin, that it 
was very difficult to detect the difference. 
With the aid of lacker varnish and skilful 
painting, paper made excellent trunks, to- 
bacco bags, cigar cases, saddles, telescope 
cases, the frames of microscopes; and he 
even saw and used excellent water-proof 
coats, made of simple paper, which did keep 
out the rain, and were as supple as the best 
Mackintosh. The Japanese use neither silk 
nor cotton handkerchiefs, towels, nor dust- 
ers; paper in their hands serves as an ex- 
cellent substitute. It is soft, thin, tough, 
of a pale yellowish colour, very plentiful 
and very cheap. The inner walls of many 
Japanese apartments are formed of paper, 
being nothing more than painted screens; 
their windows are covered with a fine trans- 
lucent description of the same material; it 
enters largely into the manufacture of near- 
ly every thing in a Japanese household; 
and he saw what. seemed to be balls of 
twine, but which were nothing but long 
shreds of tough paper rolled up. If a shop- 
keeper had a parcel to tie, he would take a 
strip of paper, roll it quickly between his 
hands, and use it for the purpose; and it 
was quite as strong as the ordinary string at 
home. In short, without paper all Japan 
would come to a dead lock; and indeed, 
lest by the arbitrary exercise of his autbor- 
ity, a tyrannical husband should stop his 
wife’s paper, the sage Japanese mothers-in- 
law invariably stipulate that the bride is to 
have allowed to her a certain quantity of 


paper. 


MR. HIND ON THE NEW COMET. 
“Mr. J. R. Hind publishes the result of 


his observations : 
- The comet arrived at its least distance 
from the sun about one o'clock on thé 
morning of June 10, in heliocentric longi- 
tude 244 deg. 35 min., being then sepa- 
rated from him by 76,000,000 miles. It 
crossed the plain of the earth’s orbit from 
the south to the north side in longitude 
279 deg. 1 min. on June 28, in a path 
inclined 85 deg. 58 min. to the ecliptic. 
The true orbital motion is direct. 

Its distance from the earth on Sunday 
evening was rather over 13,000,000 miles, 
and a little less than 15,000,000 at eleven 
o’clock last evening. It is therefore re- 
ceding slowly from us, as well as from the 
sun. The apparent length of the tail last 
night was:70 deg., corresponding to a true 
length of 16,000,000 miles. The nucleus, 
which is extremely brilliant, was about 400 
miles in diameter. | 

The comet has a very striking and inter- 
esting appearance in the telescope; but it 
would be difficult to describe it without 
the assistance of a diagram. It is certainly 
not the comet of Charles V. (1556), the 
return of which has been anticipated about 
this epoch. 

I subjoin a few places, calculated from 
my elements, which will sufficiently define 
the track in the heavens during the ensu- 
‘ing week: 

FOR MEAN MIDNIGHT AT GREENWICH. 


n nation. Distance from the 
h. m. deg. min. Earth in miles. 
July3 ... 947.8 ... @6 3 ... 16,500,000 
10 57.7 ... 66 54 ... 18,400,000 
aioe eee 1l 53.7 ... 66 8 ... 20,500,000 
wit. Se 12 34.8 ... 6440 ... 22,700,000 
13 4.7 ..-. 63 O.... 25,100,000 
a. eer 13 26.5 ... 6122 ... 27,500,000 
13 43.0 ... 59 51 ... 30,000,000 
“ 10 ...13 55.6 ... 68 28 ... 32,500,000 


A Magnificent Piece of Masonry. 


The Union Arch, which spans a gorge 
over one hundred feet above the bed of the 
Potomac, at Cabin Joun Run, seven miles 
west of Washington, was planned by Captain 
Montgomery C. Meigs, now Quatermaster- 
General of the army, and is a triumph of 
engineering skill. It is a single arch 
thrown from the natural abutment of solid 
rock at the base of one hill to the corres- 
ponding one on the other side. It is a 
most beautifully proportioned stone arch, of 
greater span than any other in this country 
or Europe. That which approaches it near- 
est in magnificence is the famed bridge of 
sandstone, across the river Dee, at Chester, 
in England—a circular arch of two hundred 
feet span and forty feet rise. The Union 
arch is circular (a segment), with a span of 
two hundred and twenty feet, and fifty-seven 
feet three inches rise. 


THE RAG-GATHERERS OF PARIS. 


The following are some details relative to 
the rag-gatherers of Paris: —The number of 
persons of that calling, who almost all re- 
side in the neighbourhood of the Rue Mouf- 
fetard, in lodging-houses, is about 400; 270 
being males and 130 females. About three- 
fifths of the whole are aged only from 17 to 
36. They sleep in rooms withvut any dis- 
tinction as to sex. The price they pay for 
lodging is 15 or 20 centimes per night. 
The rag-gatherer retires to rest at five or six 
o’clock in the afternoon, and gets up at ele- 
ven. He then goes his rounds, and, when 
he has terminated, he enters some public- 
house in the neighbourhood of the markets, 
and remains there until daybreak. He 
afterwards—if not too drunk—recommences 
his rounds, and terminates them at about 
nine o’clock. He then returns home, clas- 
sifies the things he has collected, sells those 
which are cumbersome, and puts the others 
aside to wait until he shall have accumulated 
a certain quantity. These operations he has 


wards, up to the hour of rest, is most com- 
monly passed in drinking. Some elderly 
couples live together, and, for the sake of 
cheapness, eat in their lodgings; but most 
of the rag-gatherers take their meals in 
wretched cookshops. The rag-gatherers are 
divided into two classes—one composed of 
persons who thoroughly understand the busi- 
ness and make money by it, and the other 
who content themselves with earning enough 
for the day’s food and lodging. Both sell 
what they collect to persons who possess 
some little capital. et 


SCRAP OF HISTORY. 


During the Revolutionary War, General 
Lafayette being in Baltimore, was invited 
to a ball. He went"as requested, but 


‘instead of joining the amusement, as might 


have been expected of a young Frenchman 
of twenty-two years of age, he addressed 
the ladies thus:—‘“ Ladies, you are very 
handsome; you dance very prettily; your 
ball is very fine—but my soldiers have no 
shirts!”’ This was irresistible. The ball 
ceased; the ladies went home and went to 
work, and the next day a large number of 
shirts were prepared by the fairest hands of 


Baltimore for the gallant defenders of their 
\ 


| cinity of my trees. 


terminated about eleven, and his time after- . 


BYTERIAN. 


Garden, 


Tae Crop or Marie Hunt's 
Merchant's Magazine estimates the crop of 
maple sugar for the current year at 28,000 
tons. The trees are tapped in February to 
obtain the product, and the process is 
usually completed by the end of March. 
An intelligent judgment may, therefore, be 
fairly formed at this date of the aggregate 
yield by the, aid of careful comparison with 
the ascertained products of former years, 
and accurate observers generally concur in 
the opinion that the foregoing is a moderate 
estimate, viz., 28,000 tons, or 62,720,000 
pounds. Maple sugar always commands a 
higher price than cane sugar of the same 
relative grade, and may, in the present in- 
stance, be fairly quoted at eight cents per 
pound. The aggregate of this current crop 
is hence $5,617,600. The habitut of the 
sugar-producing maple (Acer Saccharinum) 
does not extend far south of Indiana, Ohio; 
and northern Pennsylvania. The sorghum 
is of more general adaptation, yet ies profit- 
able culture has thus far been measurably 
restricted to the same regions of country, 
where the syrup obtained from it is in good 
demand at forty cents a gallon, which is re- 
garded as an ample remunerating price. 
By means of simple processes and improved 
apparatus, excellent sugar is now crystallized 
from this syrup on an extensive scale, and 
is fast becoming an important staple in 
general commerce. Stimulated by the pros- 
pect of a protracted non-intercourse with 
the South, the farmers of the North-west 
have amplified their sorghum fields the pre- 
sent season, and have thus taken an impor- 
tant step forward on the road to entire inde- 
pendence in this article of necessity. 


Kitt THE Mituers. — The following, 
from a farmer in New Jersey, may be of 
interest to many. He says:—‘‘Some ten 
years ago I purchased the property where I 
now live. The former owner, being quite 
a man for fruit, had set a large variety of 
trees. ‘The farm was noted for producing 
more fruit, and a greater variety, probably, 
than any other farm in the neighbourhood. 
At the time of my purchase the trees were 
on the decline. 
were covered with black knots, and the fruit 
was wormy and worthless, so that I was 


about to cut them down, and supply their. 


places with shade trees; but disliking to 
part with the fruit, and observing that the 
enemies were at one stage of their existence 


in the form of a miller, my plan was to de- 


stroy.them while in that stage. With that 
object in view, and observing that they were 
fond of a light, in the early part of the sum- 
mer of 1855 I commenced their destruc- 
tion. To do this I elevated a brisk blaze 
about five feet from the ground in the vi- 


tween eight and eleven o’clock, the millers 
deatened might have been counted by hun- 
dreds, which gradually diminished, so that 
at the end of one week, there were none to 
destroy. I then discontinued my fire until 
the latter part of the summer, when I dis- 
covered another crop of millers, and again 
built them a blaze. I have followed the 
same course whenever the candles have 
drawn them, to give them a light of their 
own, which has been twice in the summer. 
Now for the result: My trees have gradually 
resumed their former rich green; those 
knots have fallen from the cherry and plum 
trees; and this year the crop of Morella 
cherries has been probably as large as they 
ever were, and that on trees that were con- 
sidered worthless five years since, and the 
fruit, both cherries and plums, not wormy. 


Pouttry.—Feeding Poultry.—An idea 
prevails with many that any sort of grain, 
even if a little damaged, will do for poultry; 
but this is a great mistake. A friend of the 
writer once came very near losing his whole 
flock of valuable fowls from feeding them 
with damaged corn, which had been heated. 
Those who feed largely know better, and in- 
variably make it a rule to feed none but the 
best, and if of corn, it is all the better for 
being broken. 

On Breeding.—There is just as much ne- 
céssity of breeding from birds that are good 
layers, as in selecting milch cows those ani- 
mals which are bred from good milkers, 
though, as in fowls, it does not necessarily 
always follow that their progeny are equally 
profitable. 

Nest Eggs.—To those who keep fowls in 
winter, and desire eggs, a good nest is im- 
portant. The qualities of a good nest egg 
is a tolerable resemblance to a real egg. A 
hen will not lay to an egg-shell, however 
perfect it may be—for she knows by its 
want of weight that it is a counterfeit. The 
best artificial egg is that made of glass, 
which is so exact an imitation of real eggs, 
in form aod colour, that Mistress Biddy 
would find it difficult to detect it. These 
eggs may be had at most all the agricultural 
warehouses, seed stores, and of crockery 
dealers. 

Fowls Eating their Eggs. —It is well 
known that hens when shut up are very apt 
toeat their eggs. The best preventive is to 
keep them well supplied with lime and 
gravel, and with fresh meat in some form. 
The nest should be so deep in the boxes 


that they cannot reach them without stand- 


ing on the edge. 

Floor for Poultry-House.-—The floor of 
the house: should be of any material easily 
scraped clean; quick-lime and coal ashés 
mixed and put on hot bind well, and if 
coated ‘with boiled tar when dry, will be 
found to stand well. Bricks have been re- 
commended by some, but they are objection- 
able on account of their absorbing moisture. 

Fowl Manure.—A barrel of fowl manure, 
mixed with muck, or leaf mold, will manure 
half an acre of corn, and is as valuable as 
guano. The dung of poultry contains silica, 
and phosphate and carbonate of lime; and, 
along with pigeon dung, has been dried and 
broken down and pounded, and mixed with 
earthy substances, and applied in moist wea- 
ther, and covered by harrowing of the seed, 
at the rate of forty or fifty bushels of the 
mixture to the acre. If used fresh, the 
quantity must be small; but as a very small 
quantity of such excrements will come into 
the possession of the farmer, the readiest and 
probably the most economical application 
will be to spread it evenly on the top of a 
dung-heap, just before its being turned over, 
which will mix the substances, and extend 
the benefits equally. | 

Azote Food Necessary for Fowls.—A letter 
was read before the British Association from 
M. Sace, of Switzerland, giving an account 
of some experiments in the feeding of fowls. 
He states, first, that fowls to which a por- 
tion of chalk is given with their food, lay 
eggs, the shells of which are remarkable 
for their whiteness. By substituting for 
chalk a calcareous earth, rich in oxide of 
iron, the shells become of an oranged-red 
colour. Secondly, he informs us that some 
hens fed upon barley alone would not Jay 
well, and that they tear off each other’s 
feathers. He then mixed with the barley 
some feathers chopped up, which they ate 
eagerly and digested freely. By so adding 
milk to. their food: they began to lay, and 
ceased plucking out each other’s feathers. 
He concludes that this proceeding arose 
from the desire of the hens for azote food. 

Merit of Fowls.—Like human beings, 
fowls are susceptible of being influenced by 
change of climate, dirt, soil, and water. 
They require a little care until they become 
acclimated, which they never fail to be after 
a time; but it is unfair to condemn them as 
tender or unfitted for any particular locality, 
because a trial of a few months has not been 
satisfactory. Their habits should also be 
studied. Some bear confinement without 
injury—others require a range. Their pro- 

rties are so different, that every one may 
be suited if he will only take the necessary 
trouble and seek proper information. 

Manner of F:eding.—Regularity where 
fed by hand, should always be observed in 
the hours of feeding; also in the quantity of 


The cherry and plum trees’ 


The first evening, be- | 


starve them the next, but give the fowls 
their food as regularly ag you take your own 
meals. Nothing is easier kept than fowls.. 
No kind of food comes amiss to them... 
Weight of Powtry—In England, more 
than forty years ago, there were exhibitions 
and prizes awarded for the best and largest 


poultry. At these exhibitions noblemen of 


the highest rank became competitors. Karl 
Spencer, in 1837, carried the highest prize 
for a turkey, which weighed 20} pounds. 
One capon was exhibited, which weighed 
7 pounds and 14 ounces; one pullet, 6 pounds 
and 3 ounces; one goose 18 pounds 2 ounces; 
one pair of ducks 10 pounds and 10 ounces. 
In December 1822, two turkeys were sent 
to Cork, one weighing 33 pounds, and the 
other 34 pounds. In December 1833, three 
turkeys were sold at Leadenhall market, 
which weighed 91 pounds, and brought 
three guineas each. One eighteen months 
old, and weighing 34 pounds, was sold at 
the same price. We have seen it stated in 
a Philadelphia paper, that in 1842 a farmer 
from New Jersey obtained $10.50 for a tur- 
key, in this way:—He boasted that his 
turkey weighed 30 pounds, and asked a 
price for at proportions 2 to its dimensions. 
A customer, doubting this, said he would 
give him five dollars for the turkey if it 
weighed 25 pounds, and one dollar for every 
pound over that weight. The turkey was 
put on the scales and weighed 304 pounds. 
The gentleman kept his word, paid the 
$10.50, and took his turkey home for his 
New Year’s dinner.—C. NV. Bement, Spring- 


side, New York, 1859. 
Column. 


_ For the Presbyterian. 
THE PARTING. | 
Lines written on the death of a beautiful little girl, by 


her father, who died Jung 7th, 1861, aged three years 
three months and fifleen days. 


SUNG TO “NAOMI” CAR. SACRA. 
Darling, thy face we’ll see no more, 
Thy little voice is still; 
O, thou art gone forevermore— 
Such was God’s holy will. 
Gone to heaven, 
Gone to heaven. 


_ How keen we’ll feel thy loss on earth, 
How sad will be each heart; 
No more we’ll hear thy childish mirth— 
thus on earth we part. 
Gone to heaven, 
Gone to heaven. 


. 


Yes, wo have parted, darling child, 
God's righteous will be done! 
Yet to thy loss we’re reconciled— 
Thou hast a vict’ry won. 
‘Gone to heaven, 
Gone to heaven. | 


THE PUZZLED WREN. 


I was sitting one June morning at the open 
window of a pleasant country house, when I 
observed a busy wren flying back and forth 


cherry tree, bringing bits of wood and grass 
to the little round hole which she had made 
in the bottom of the tree, for a place, I sup- 
pose, to hide her nest in. After a while she 
came lugging a burden that looked heavy 


wood-pile and picked up a stick longer than 
she was, and I watched her as she flew up to 
the hole with it, and attempted to go in just 
as she had done with her other sticks and bits. 
I laughed to see how puzzled she was when 
her burdep butted against the sides and pushed 
her back from the entrance. She tried it again 
and again with the same result, fluttering up 
to the hole, knocking the stick against the 
sides, and then obliged to flutter back again. It 
was very rude in the ungainly twig, she seemed 
to think, and the little lady actually looked as 
if she felt insulted. I almost expected to. see 
her give it up; but no. Fastening her feet 
firmly on the edge of the opening, she placed 
the stick perpendicularly, and tugged with all 
her might to thrugt it through, but in vain; 
then she turned it and tried it horizontally, 
but it would not go in. At last she tried it 
endwise, and I could not help clapping my 
hands as it slid to the bottom of the nest, and 
the littleebird hopped in after it with a kind 
of provoked triumph in her manner, as if she 
said, “What a fool! Why didn’t I know that 
THE TURNOVER AND THE ORANGES. 

“ Just see what a beautiful turnover mother 
has baked for me,” said a little boy to his 
aunt as she entered the room where he was 
sitting. 

“‘It is a very nice turnover,” said his aunt. 
‘Will you give me a part of it ?” 

“It is hot,” said the boy, taking the plate 
in his‘hand, as if he feared he should lose his 
treasure, 


give me a piece then?” 

“‘T am not going to eat it now. I shall put 
it away.” 

‘“‘But I shall stay here all day; I am in no 


you eat it?” : 
‘It is a very small turnover,” said the boy. 


not give me that?” 

is not good.” 

“O! I think itis good. Your mother makes 
good turnovers. I know it would taste good 
to me.” | 


for me.” 

“Tam sure your mother would be willing. 
She is always generous.” 

“I want it ‘all myself,” said the boy at last, 
giving the true reason. 

This is a correct report of a conversation 
which took place more than forty years ago. 
The selfish boy is still living, and he is a self- 
ish man. I have observed him through all 
these years, and he has never been anxious to 


good thing he has he wants it all himself. 

A few days ago the very same lady who 
asked for a part of the turnover gave six 
oranges to a little boy about four years of age. 
She gave them all to him for his own, but she 
told him she wished him to give away a part 
of them. So he immediately gave one to his 
sister Helen, and another to his sister Alice, 
and two to other members of the family. His 
aunt then said to him, ‘“‘ You must not give 
them all away; you must kéep two yourself ;” 
but his mother, in whose lap he was sitting, 
said to him, i 


and the other to me?” 

“O yes,” he cheerfully replied, ‘‘I will.” _ 

“Bat what will you do? How will you get 
any orange?” said his mother to him, 

** You will give me some of yours,” said the 
generous, confiding boy. The future of this 
darling boy is known only to God, but I trust 
that while he lives he will be ready to “deal 
his bread to the hungry,” and to “have pity 
on the poor.”—Adv. and Guard, 


OF WAR. : 

Map of part of Virginia, Maryland, and Dela- 

ware, prepared from Oficial Sources. Price $1. 
This is an entirely new Map, and not an old Map 
with a new name. It gives the whole of Virginia 
from the meridian of Winchester east to the ocean, 
including Maryland and Delaware. The highest 
Military Authorities recommend it as the most 
complete and correct extant of the district it in- 
cludes. It is the ONLY Map upon which are 


Nt RELIABLE MAP OF THE SEAT 


iven 
: Railroad, Turnpike, Common Road, and 
ana 


ALL the Towns, large as well as small, Rivers, 

aces, Islands, Light-ho C. 

The Depth of ater on the Coast, and in the 
Rivers and Bays, is also mark : 

*,* Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 


ce. 
For sale b 


WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july | 


food given. Not surfeit them one day and 


‘| quietnessof movement. We 


through the thick boughs of a large English 


PAMPHLET. — Letters: of thé 
Hon. Joseph Holt, the Hon. Edward Bvereti, 
and | Charles Stewart, on the 
Onisia, 18 canis, or eight as Sor 
BO 0 
should be widely 


ledge, and his wide acquaintance with Southern 
wader the position which he bas held as a 
prominent advocate of Southern interests, give 
special significance to these disclosures. 

A copy will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 


ROVER & BAKER’S CELEBRAT 
NOISELESS SEWING MACHINEs, on 
FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, No. 
495. Broapwar, New Yorn.—Agencies in ali tha 
ipal Cities and Towns in the United States, 
The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company 


he 
calculated to make a 
class than this little vo 
been 
had not a warm heart; who did not feel deeply 
interested in the object before him, and who bad 
not enjo obeervati 
as few possess. The 


recei 


July 1861. 


N WORDS TO YOUNG MEN.—By the 
Rev. J.B. Ripley. 19mo. 25 


hi interest, end of men. 
The of Mr. Everett makes seme impor- ever, that we have Dever” seen 8 a 
m 


| this 
u 

me which we just 
reading. No one could write this book who 


nities for ; 
yed op reid on such 


weaknesses, and vices 
WILLIAM 8. 4 ALFRED MARTIEN men are painted to the life, and held 
No. 606 Chestaut street, Philadelphia. up to view in such a way as most effectively to 
_ july 20—3t | instruct and warn. We hope that efforts be 
, | made to circulate it far and wide. bag 


of the 

ished | 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


*e* A copy will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 


Pu 


are now, Manufacturing, and have on exhibition 
at their Salesrooms, Machines making the Shuttle 
or Lock-stitch, of the same patterns and-at the 
same ‘prices as their celebrated Grover & Baker 
Stitch Machines, thus affording the public the 
advan of comparing the stitches of the two 
leading Machines, and exercising their own judg- 
ment as to their respective merits. This is the 
only Company that manufactures both kinds of 
Machines, and therefore the only one that can 
offer this privilege to the purchaser. : 


_ We speak from experience when we say that, 
after having tried all the principal Sewing Ma- 
chines, we must accord to that of Grover & Baker 
the pre-eminence. Those indispensable features 
of sewing, strength, uniformity) and elasticity, all 
of which are brought out in this incomparable |. 
invention, make it the first Sewing Machine in 
the country. Others have their good points, but 
this combines all, and wa every character- 
istic necessary to make it most desirable.”—N. FY. 
Chris. Advocate and Journal. 
important to meet the wide range of requirements 
in @ Machine for family sewing, we find more 
fully combined in the Grover: & Baker, vis: 
extent of capacity, simplicity of construction, ease 
of management, advantage of using thread from 
two spools without rewinding, a of work, 
elasticity, durability and regularity o 

therefore mark award 
to the Grover & Baker.”—Report of 
Tennessee State Fair of 1860—also 
State Fair of 1860. eb 9—28t 


R. Wess, Dealer in Fine 
Teas, Coffees, and Groceries, for Family Use, 
has removed to the South-east Corner alnut 
and Eighth streets, Phi ta, (a few doors from 
his former location) where he will be happy to 
see his'Friends and Customers. 

_ Goods carefully packed for the county, and 
forwarded. may li—tf 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—EZstablished 
in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old :established |. 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new patented yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
pA oo For information in regard to 
eys, dimensions, mounti warrantee, &c., send 
fora Circular. Address hai 


“The points we cogceive most necessary and | ‘ 


stitch, and | 


[J ENRY C. BLAIR, PHARMACEUTIST, 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 3 
FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 


SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF 


EIGHTH AND WALNUT STR EETS, PHILADA. 


1829, 


The undersigned, having resumed the entire 


control of his business, will be glad to see his old 


friends and the public general} i 
vour to serve them with courtesy bed 
H. C. BLAIR. 


july 20—tf 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK. 
ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN. 
GRAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAMES.—James 8S. & Son—No. 816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Announce the Re- 


duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on all their 


» also in 


Manufactured Stock of Looking. Glasses 
h » and 


E ings, Picture and Pho 

Oil Paintings. The largest and most elegant 
Assortment in the Country. Arare opportunity 
now offered to make purchases in this line for 


Cash at remarkably low prices. 

EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No, 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 20—tf 


OR CAPE MAY AND NEW YORK— 
TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS, AND SATUR- 
DA Y8, at 934 o’clock, A. M. 

New York and Philadelphia Steam Navigation 
Company’s Steamers DELAWARE, Captain Jobn- 
son, and BOSTON, Captain Crooker, will Jeave for 
Cape May and New York, from first Wharf below 
Spruce street, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 


-days, at 9) o’clock, A. M. 


turning, leave New York same days at 5 


o'clock, P. 


Returning. leave Cape May on Sundays, Wed- 
A. 


$1.50 
season tickets, carriage hire extra, 8.00 

| Steamers touch at New Castle going and re- 


turning. 
Freights for New York taken at low rates. © 
JAMES ALLDERDICE, Agent, 


nesdays, and Fridays, at 8 o'clock, 
Fare to Cape May, carriage hire included, 


314 and 316 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia. 


july 20—8t 


A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 30—ly® West Troy, New York, |. 


| EYSTONE COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 
ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
for ubricating machinery, equal to any made in 
this country, is being constantly vehaed by 

Joun K. WALLACE, 
a 


Coal Oil Works, 
No. 48 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Also ne, Benzine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. — jan 7—12m 
EEDLE-BOOKS, TOILET CASES, 4&c.— 
Made and sold at Wholesale and Retail by 
Mrs. D. B. LAMBERSON, Pittsfield, Massachu- 


setts. 

 §0LD ALSO BY 

H. G. DAVIS & Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 

O. W. WILCOX, 199 Main 8t., Springfield, Mass. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 683 B way, N. Y. 
Wa. 8. & A. MARTIEN, 606 Chestnut St., Phil’a, 

R. D. BARDWELL & Co., Troy Building, 

0. 


BARNUM, 215 Main St ; Buffalo, N 
Chicago, 


feb 1 


enough for two wrens. She had been to the | 


. L. BLAKESLEY, 66 Lake 8t., 


wee 


IRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY /|. 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 


of all qualities; Business Goats in all the latest |» 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Spring Over- 
coats. Black and Fancy Cassimere 
best and choicest fabrics, and a complete assort- 
ment of Vests of every variety of material, all cut, 
made, and trimmed equal to customer work, ex- 


~ 


ressly for retail sales, and in all cases warran@d 
be as represented. ROBERT H. ADAMS, 


ants of the |... july 20—4¢ 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 


valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 
say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 
Lighting, 4c. Sent free b E 


ressin 
J.§. D’ORSAY, Church 
ap 21—+¢f No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


ITUATIONS WANTED BY TWO LADIES 

. of experience in Teaching Music, Drawing, 

Painting, and English branches. References re- 
quired and given, Ad “ TEACHER,” 
july 20—3t* Newark, Delaware. 


UNNY-SIDE FEMALE SEMINARY.—This 
Seminary is located at Newburg, Cumber- 

land County, nsylvania, and is under the care 
of the Rev. Danie. Wittiams and Lapy. Its 


-| Scholastic Year consists of two consecutive Ses- 


sions of Five Months each, This is a Chartered 
Institution, and Young Ladies completing the 
thorough English course prescribed _in the Cir- 
cular are entitled to a. Diploma and Gold Medal. 
Tuition, Board, Light, Fuel, &c., $50 per Session 
of Five Months. The extra branches, vis:-An- 
ciént and Modern Languages, Music and Draw- 
ing, are taught by competent Teachers for very 


| moderate charges. 


The Fall Session will commence on the Second 
Day of September. 
or further particulars address ati 
bes Rev, DANIEL WILLIAMS, Principal. 
DAVID F. SHOEMAKER, President. 


HAMBERSBURG YOUNG LADIES’ SEMI- 
NARY.—The Fall Session will commence 


| Beptember 3d. For terms of Boarding and Tuition 


f see Catalogue. 
South-east corner of Seventh and Foe ins streets, |. Rev. HENRY REEVES, Principal. 


mar 2—ly hiladelphia. 


one of 
Ventilation, Lighting, &c. Sent free by address- 
ing Theosrator, 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 
ing their Churches, would do well to send for 
Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 


J. STANLY D’ORSAY, Church 


ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. — 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


“Bat I will wait until it cools; will you, 


DURING JUNE, 1861. 
| WaLxine Gop; or, The Practical Christian 

Life. By James B. Rankin. 18mo, pp. . 252. 

Price 30 and 35 cents. Postage 8 cents. 

An excellent work on practical religion. Its 
fourteen chapters contain a vast number of impor- 
tant hints in regard to Sabbath observance, the 
reading of the Scriptures, prayer, liberality, self- | 
examination, domestic and other duties, considered 
as pas of the great work of walking with God, |; 
and aids thereto. . | 
SERIES FOR YOUTH. 18mo. ILLUSTRATED. 
Attics Rosepave; or, The Power of a Consistent 

Christian Life. By Mrs. Caroline L. Blake. |’ 

Pp. 186. Price 25 and 30 cents. Postage 6 cts. 
Mary Regp. By the author of “George Miller 

and his Mother.” Pp. 324. Price 35 and 40 

cents. Postage 9 cents. 

‘Emma Auten; or, The Lord’s Prayer in Daily | 

— hei 162. Price 20 and 25 cents. Postage 

cen 7 


Tue -So.pier’s Serres. Price 10 cents. Postage 
4 cents. 


A package of twelve new and well-selected 
Tracts, They are admirably fitted to interest and 
bless our numberless youth now rushing into mili- 


enced Teachers. The French Language 


share his blessings with others. Whatever’ 


harry. Will you not give me a taste when | 


“T only want a very small taste. Will you | 


_ “ Mother would not be willing; she made it | 


Will you not give one of these to auntie, |- 


w 
orts, Points, Fording | 


_tary life. 
Fretps Warre To raz Harvest. By thé Rev.:R. 


field, as inviting to gospel labours. _ : 
Te Buessepness or By the Rev. P. D. 


theme. It was first 
‘tion and expense of 


A PLEA For SYMPATHY IN BEHALF OF THE MInI8- 


july 6—4t 


H. Beattie. Tract No. 248. Pp. 20. | 
A missionary view of the present state of the 


Gurley, D.D. Tract No. 249. Pp. 16. 

An admirable tract on a highly important 
rinted at the recommenda- 

e author’s Presbytery. | 


try. To the members of the Church. By the” 
Rev. W. 8. White, D.D. Tract No. 250. Pp. 8 | 


Address orders to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 


Business Correspondent, 
821 Chestnut Street, Philadel phia. 


Boarding at the north- 


Saundsers and 


july 6—9t 


HESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY. 
—Miss and Miss Dimuars will re- 


open Boarding and Day-school on Wednes- 
BY, © 


tember 11th, at No. 1615 Chestnut street, 
hia. june 15—17t 


DGEHILL SCHOOL—Princeton, New Jersey 
—Will begin its next r Session on 
ednesday, the 7th of August. The design of 
this Institution is to prepare Boys thorou fy: r 
College or for ‘Business. The Classical Depart- 
ment is under the care of the Rev. Tuomas W. 
CarTtewL, formerly Priticipal of the School. The 
Principal retains the Departments of Mathe- 
matics and English. Both are aided by experi- 
taught 
by a native of France, who resides in the Neuen, ; 
and devotes all his time to the School. 
$125 per session of five months. Mod- 
ern Languages and Music extra. <A liberal de- 
duction ig made for the sons of ministers. : 
For further information address the eae 
june 29—6t* Rev. J. P. HUG 


MERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE.—Zsiab- 
lished in 1855. . 
Aeon, eens and Schools with the best 


To aid Teachers to suitable appointments. 
| Sane and sell School properties on commis- 


on. 
To give Parents information of good Schools. _ 
To sell any kind of School Merchandise at large 
discounts from retail prices. a 
oN. B. Any book sent by mail at Publishers 


rice. 
*,* For complete : tus address, with 
G. 8S. WOODMAN & COMPANY, 
No. 596 Broadway, New York; 
No. 25 South Sixth street, Philadelphia. 
A 


mar 16—13t eow 


LLEN GROVE FEMALE SEMINARY— 
ort, Pennsylvani e course of 

nstruction in this Institution is comprehensive 
and thorough. The location is one of the most 
beautiful and desirable in the country. The 
Summer Session will commence May Ist. Parents 
and Guardians desiring to place their Daughters 
or Wards in a first-class School will please apply 

N 


to | Mrs. E. L. THOMPSON, 
ap 27—tf incipal and Superintendent. 


AUNDERS’ INSTITUTE— Thirty-Ninth and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia.—Profeasor E. D. 
AUNDERS, 

Hon. William Bigler, Clearfield; William McKib- 
bin, Esq, of the Merchants’ Hotel, 
Hon. J. W. Forney, of “The Press;” Hon. N. B. 


‘Browne, Philadelphia; Rev. R. Westbrook, of the’ 


west corner of Eighth and Spruce streets, | Sunday-school Union; Hon. J. W. Maynard, Wil- 
Philadelphia. Mrs. M SNODGRASS, liams 3; J. Lei ing, President of the 
jan 26—tf i — Coal and Navigation Company, and Hon. 
Asa Packer, Mauch Chunk, all of whom have sons 


comfortable Home is now open for the Season, 
‘where no pains will be spared to make Guests 
happy. The best of Bathing—the nearest House 
to the Surf. 


EA BATHING, ATLANTIC CITY—LIGHT 
HOUSE COTTAGE—That well known and 


" gag~ Kept in strict Religious Order. NO BAR. 
june 29—10t* JONAH WOOTTON 


my, from an 
way of Decorating, Ventilation, Li hting, &c., 
would save time and money by sending for 

of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 
combine beauty and durability with econo- 
rience of fourteen years in the | 


J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 


ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


street, New York, have just issued two beautiful 
LIBRARIES of Twenty-five Volumes each. 


Among which are found The Soldier’s Text-Book, 
The Soldiers and Jesus, Who is on the Lord’s Side? 
The True Story of Lucknow, Colonel Gardiner, Cor- 
‘poral Murray, and Soldiers’ Hymns. 


‘Including General Havelock, Captain Hedl 
‘cars, Captain Hammond, Young Man from Home, 
The Blue Flag, and Come to Jesus. 


cabin, the forecastle, and the hospital. Two hun- 
dred have already 
and 


at $2, the whole for $7, will furnish a compan 
with a good supply of reading. How can $5, $10, 
$25, $50, or 


urgent appeals for these publications. 


what I n 
among the troo 
and iots hives b been read thoroughly by the sol- 
diers, and we have an interesting work of 
going on; twenty-five have been hopefully con- | 
verted.” 


and 
TORY, No. 929 Chestnut street, Philadel on 


EADING FOR THE ARMY AND NAVY,— 
Tue American Tract Society, 150 Nassau 


SOLDIER’S POCKET LIBRARY. $2, 


SOLDIERS’ CAMP LIBRARY. $3. 
Vi- 


This larger Library is designed for the camp, the 
been furnished for the army 
nd pavy. ; 

These two Libraries, with 3000 pages of tracts 


0 be better employed than in sup- 
lying a company, a regiment, or s ship of war? 
haplains, officers, soldiers, and citizens have made 

ne chaplain says, “These libraries are just 
to complete a good system of labour 
” ~ Another says, “ Your libra 


Three thousand compen are now enlisted. |: 
ividuals, ladies and gen- 


to the Institute, for 
physical exercise. © 


charges. Payment in advance. 


TRE PRESBYTERIAN 


| ‘Twenty.five'copies to one address, for one * 


in Saunders’ Institute, will give their 


friends who may be looking for a safe, thorough, 
and pleasant School, any information desired re- 
specting this Seminary. 


A Grove and Lawn of eight acres are attached 
recreation, and 


The Terms for a se > a of five months are 


—For Boarding Pupils, $75; for Pupils who 
spend Saturded sal Bond 


ay at home, 


100; for 
ermanent Boarding Pupils, $133. extra 


No 
sep 1—f 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT. 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila- 


— and No. 630 Broadway, New York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 


sponsible. 


To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 


strictly in advance, 


No subscription received for a less term than 


one year, All subscribers who do not give express 

notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish. 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprierors. 


Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 


one dollar; each repetition of do.,75 cents. For 
'8 Lipes or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. ~~ 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 


- Five copies to one address, for one year, $10.00 
‘Ten 


copies to one address, for one year, $20.00 
With an additional copy to the peréon. 


who may act as agent. = 


With an additional copy to the agent. 


year, $45.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 


17” The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO, . 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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